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TODD’S IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


GEORGE A. MARTIN 


The Chester White swine have long had great popularity in the 
eastern and middle states. As is generally known, the breed origi- 
nated in Chester county, Pennsylvania, having been formed by 
crossing the progeny of a pair of pigs brought into that eounty from 
England by Captain James Jeffrey and some China hogs imported 
to Delaware county, with large white hogs which had previously 
been imported to the former county. So great was the demand 
from various parts of the country for the Chester Whites that it 
was difficult to keep up with it. Taking advantage of this, it is 
alleged that certain unscrupulous men picked up and shipped from 
Chester county all sorts and conditions of white pigs, to the great 
loss of the purchasers and disadvantage of the breeders of the gen- 
uine article. But they havechanged allthat. The American Ches- 
ter White Breeders’ association was organized several years ago, a 
carefully edited herdbook is maintained by it, and now no one need 
be imposed upon by bogus Chester Whites if he will buy only regis- 
tered stock. Meantime an important branch of the Chester White 
breed was originated 
in Ohio some 25 grt IEE 
years ago, by Mr —" 
S. H. Todd. For 
more than 30 years 
his father, uncle and 
himself had been en- 
gaged in endeavors 
to improve the breed 
of white hogs in 
their region. These 
efforts were measur- 
ably successful, but 
had not resulted in 
establishing a dis- 
tinct breed. In 1867 
Mr Todd made sev- 
eral purchases of 
Chester White hogs, 
taking care to get 
pure bred and the 
best attainable. 
These were crossed 
on the Todd hogs TODD'S 
already owned by him, and the progeny are the so-called ‘‘Todd’s 
Improved Chester Whites.” The points are thus described by 
the originator of the breed: Large size; uniform in characteris- 
tics; short, slightly dished face; short nose; ear generally lups, but 
does not break close to the head; neck short, full and well arched; 
shoulders broad, deep and well down to line of belly; girth full 
with body; back straight and broad; ribs arched; sides deep; ‘flank 
thin and full; loin broad and long; ham medium length, full and 
well let down over hock; tail medium; bone large but fine, enab- 
ling them to move their great weight with ease; generally standing 
on toes; carriage fine. They are very prolific and excellent moth- 
ers; fatten at any age, making as good porkers at four months old 
as at two years. At the recent fat-stock show in Chicago, S. H. 
Todd and son took both first and second prizes for pigs six and 
under 12 months old, and also the grand breeders’ and feeders’ 
sweepstakes for best five hogs. The head of the sweepstakes herd 
was the boar portrayed in our illustration. He is an animal of 
extraordinary individual merit, and a fine type of the breed. The 
picture is sketched from life by one of our most accomplished 
animal artists, and its superiority will be at once recognized. 
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IMPROVED CHESTER WHITE BOAR 


~ of cases the potato was cut to from two to three eyes to a set. 


CULTIVATION OF THE POTATO 


Vv. METHODS OF SEEDING AND PLANTING 

PLANTING—The great prize crops have been grown in drills 
rather than hills—although the most approved system may not in- 
correctly be called one of hills. That is to say—rows 2 feet to 30 
inches apart, the hills or sets placed from 8 to 12 inches apart in the 
drill. In most cases one piece having from one to three eyes was 
placed in each hill, or at each given distance apart from the other, 
although in one instance three pieces put in each hill and carefully 
placed in a triangular position six inches apart, the eyes placed 
downward, gave a yield (in New York) of 405 butotheacre. A 
crop in Indiana planted in hills about one foot apart each way 
gave a yield of 444 bu. In all cases the drills or furrows were 
marked or opened out by team and some sort of a marker or ma- 
chine drill. In’some instances the Aspinwall, Planet Jr, and other 
planters, covering plows, horse jhoes and shovel plows, were used 
for covering ; but in general the hand hoe was the implement main- 
ly used for covering. Drills were opened toa depth of from six to 
seven inches—the average depth of covering being three inches. 

The average number 
= of hills to the acre 
was 16,800; the 
range being from 
10,044 to 25,000. The 
three largest yields 
reported were: Wy- 
oming, 975 bu, 22,800 
hills ; Colorado, 848 
bu, 18,360 hills; 
Maine, 738 bu, 14,000 
hills. Interesting 
facts about the larg- 
est crop reported 
are: Number of 
square feet per acre, 
43,560; yield of crop 
(974 bu, 48 ibs) in 
pounds, 58,488; num- 
ber of pounds of 
potatoes yielded to 
each square foot of 
land, 14; number of 
square feet of land 
required to produce one bushel, 44.5. This, compared with an 
average yield of 150 bu per acre, would be: Number of pounds of 
potatoes per acre, 9000; number of pounds of potatoes to each square 
foot of land, one-fifth of one pound ; number of square feet of land 
required to produce one bushel of potatoes, 300. 

METHODS OF SEEDING—In but few instances in these great 
trials were whole potatoes used for seed. In an examination of 112 
returns from 15 states, the ratio of whole to cut seed is as four is to 
83; that is to say, in every 37 instances of seeding, four would be 
planted whole, to 33 planted cut. In three cases out of the four, 
where whole potatoes were used, the yield was, respectively, 405 
and 441 bu, both in New York, and 523 bu in Maine. In the cases 
where seed was cut, it was in but four instances cut to one eye in a 
set or piece, each piece forming the seed for a hill. In the majority 
In 
two cases out of 37 the seed ends were rejected at planting—with 
no perceptible increase of yield over other methods. The weight 
of 100 sets, or seed pieces, varied from 24 to 144 lbs, according 
to amount of flesh, the average being 8 lbs. In one instance the 
number of sets contained in a bushel is given as 1624. 
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IMPROVING A RUN-OUT PASTURE 


PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


We have 20 acres of pasture that is badly run out and partially mossed 
over. It has been pastured over 60 years. It is good dry-loam grass land, 
the original timber being maple, beech, birch, with a sprinkling of bass- 


wood, elm and butternut. This land is tolerably level and free from large 
stones. Now this pasture I do not wish to plow, but desire to improve so 
that it will produce three times the present pasturage. I havea sharp 
tooth harrow, grass and clover seed, and can get salt, plaster, lime, ashes 
and muck. Which shall luseand how much per acre? Would commercial 
fertilizers give better returns ?—[F. 8., Herkimer Co, N. Y. 


Sow as early in the spring as it is wise to get upon the land 
with a team and harrow, two or three pounds of timothy seed, two 
of equally mixed red and alsike clover seed, two pounds of orchard 
grass and two of tall meadow fescue, if these grasses can be easily 
procured, per acre. As the two last-named seeds are much lighter 
than the others, they will have to be sown separately. Then har- 
row most thoroughly and roll. 

Plaster and lime are both good. Itis largely a matter of first 
cost of these materials and the expense necessary to distribute 
them. It should be remembered that wood ashes are always in 
order on grass lands, and it matters little when they are sown, 
though the substances named would be better sown ahead of the 
harrow. 

Two hundred pounds of plaster, or 10 bushels of lime, or 15 of 
ashes, per acre, or all of them together may be sown, but it is prob- 
able that it would be more economical to apply the plaster and 
ashes and leave the lime, commercial fertilizers and muck to be 
applied one or all of them another year. If the muck is to be really 
effective, 20 to 40 loads should be applied to the acre, and while it 
may not contain very much valuable plant food, it will form a 
most excellent shelter or mulch for the roots of both the old and 
young plants. In fact, almost anything, such as coal ashes or 
common earth spread over the pasture field, is very beneficial. The 
term ‘‘commercial fertilizers” is so indefinite that it is impossible to 
state whether they would give better results than would be secured 
by the use of what has been recommended. 

Every two years some clover seed should be sown, and also 
grass seeds if there are not enough plants present. Clover is really 
the host plant of the other grasses and some of it should always be 
kept in pastures in order that the decay of its roots may furnish 
nitrogen for the grasses which are so grateful for it. 

In addition to the above recommendations, the pastures should 
be relieved somewhat, in order that the young plants may get a 
fair start. The best improver of pastures that I know of is the 
Babcock milk test. 





PREVENTING SMUT IN GRAIN 





Smut grows from minute fungous spores clinging to the seed 
grains, so that if there are no live smut germs upon the grain sown, 
no fungous threads will grow into the plant tissues of the crop, and 
no smut spores will be fruited upon the resulting grains of wheat 
or oats, according to J. H. Panton of the Ontario station (S. R. ’94). 
By stirring the seed grain in cold water for half an hour, many of 
the smutty grains will float out and may be skimmed off. The best 
remedy is to soak the seed grain in hot water at 132° F, which not 
only destroys the smut spores, but hastens the sprouting, and im- 
proves the vigor of the resulting crop. A basket or bag through 
which the hot water passes to the seed is lifted up and down ina 
barrel or tank of water which must be kept at from 130° F to 135° 
F for 15 minutes, when the grain is dipped into cold water to cool, 
and then spread out to dry. Solutions of chemicals may injure the 
germinating power of the grain, but they have long been success- 
fully used for the bunt smut of wheat, and the loose smut of oats. 
Where a grain drill is to be used, washing for a short time in a 
strong solution is preferable to a long soaking ina weaker fluid. 
One lb copper sulphate (blue vitriol) dissolved in 7 qts to3 gals of 
water makes strong solutions for thoroughly wetting 10 to 15 bu 
grain, which is then dried by mixing well with a little land plaster 
or slaked lime. On using 20 gals water, soak for 12 hours, wash in 
strong limewater for 10 minutes, and dry. One lb potassium sulphide 
(liver of sulphur) dissolved in 10 gals water will soak out the smut 
in 12 hours if the grain is stirred occasionally; or using 20 gals water 
24 hours’ soaking will be needed before drying the grain. 





GROWING TOMATOES BY THE ACRE 


8. A. COOK 


It is difficult to say which is the best single variety of tomato, 
there are so many good ones. The Paragon has always given satis- 
faction, but in the home garden it is a good plan to plant a small 
and a seedling. The seeds should be sown in cold frames a month 





NOW FOR SPRING WORK 


or six weeks before the plants are wanted for planting out. The 
plants should be ready by the time frosts are over. There are sev- 
eral ways of growing tomatoes, but a plan which is liked very 
much by many, and especially when not more than an acre is 
planted, is as follows: After plowing the soil thoroughly and then 
harrowing in a half or whole ton of some good fertilizer, check off 
the land five by five feet, and at each intersection of the furrows 
drive down a stout stake 18 inches in the soil, leaving three feet 
above. In a triangle about this stake set three plants, 12 or 15 
inches from the stake. Before the plants fall over encircle them 
and stake with a broad strong band, drawing the plants in just a 
little. If the band is placed about 15 inches from the ground it 
will be sufficient to hold up the fruit from the ground; but if the 
vines grow very large a second band may be put on later, but one 
is usually enough. Each hill should yield, at the very lowest, if 
the land is good, a peck of tomatoes. At five by five feet there 
will be 1742 stakes or hills, and with three plants to the hill it will 
require 5226 plants per acre. If preferred, two plants may be set to 
the stake, and the hills reduced to a distance of five by four feet, 
using 4356 plants per acre. 


Buy Trees Direct From the Nursery.—The first cost of trees pre- 
vents many from planting orchards; and this is not to be wondered 
at, when we compare the prices of trees at the nursery with the 
prices asked by tree agents, who in general demand three times as 
much as at the nurseries. In the fall of 91 I bought trees of an 
agent, paying an average of $1 each. This agent secured many 
orders from my neighborhood and sent in a clubbing order to be 
delivered the following spring by another agent. The trees were 
received in one large bundle, made up of smaller bundles, each con- 
taining an individual order. When opened the smaller bundles 
were not protected from the sun, as they should have been. They 
showed evidence of careless handling and the result was that only 
one-half lived, although they were given most careful treatment 
in setting and after cultivation. In the spring of ’93 I ordered trees 
direct from a nursery. These came carefully packed, without a 
limb broken or a root bruised. Every one of these are now living. 
They cost me 35c each including express charges. Now I believe 
that every farmer would do well to send to reliable nurseries for 
their catalogues and deal directly with them. It is the safest and 
most economical course. A number of reliable firms advertise in 
this paper. They sell good trees for one-half to one-fourth the price 
demanded by tree agents.—[Geo C. Borck, Michigan. 








Wheat Screenings and Mill Wastes.—The wastes separated from 
wheat during its cleaning and grinding for human food may be 
made to form a nutritious part of stock rations. Thus in sixty-four 
samples of North Dakota wheat, taken from sixteen widely sepa- 
rated grain elevator buildings, it was necessary to make an average 
dockage of nearly two pounds of screenings per bushel. As these 
screenings are sold in the market for $8 to $12 per ton, it would pay 
the farmer to screen his wheat at home before selling and thus save 
the dockage. The experience of feeders has shown that it is a good 
stock food, and the analysis of the chemist, E. F. Ladd, shows that 
it contains about one-seventh of albuminoids, and three-fifths nitro- 
gen—free extract. Some farmers are profitably feeding the mill 
wastes which are thrown out during the process of grinding into 
flour. The draft of air forces out a heavy waste and a light. The 
light dust is one-twelfth albuminoids, and otherwise is as rich as 
wheat screenings. The heavy waste is one-fourth albuminoids, and 
one-tenth fat, so that it would give the best results if fed with 
coarse bran. 

Pruning Raspherries.—Pinching back the new growth during 
summer thereby causing a more bushy form has long been the 
accepted method of pruning. A better plan is to let the canes 
make a natural growth, then during the winter cut back to 3 or 34 
ft. In spring tie to a wire supported by stakes. Much larger ber- 
ries can be grown, there is less difficulty in picking and a much 
better price can be obtained for the fruit. This method will pay 
handsomely on the fruit farm and is the ideal plan for the ordinary 
farmer. The work can be done in winter when there is plenty of 
time.—[Dwight Herrick. 

Butternut Planting would be wise in many parts of the Middle 


states. There is no end of places—pieces of rough, uncultivatable 
land, which could thus be successfully turned into handsome 


‘ groves, yielding abundantly of one of the best of our native nuts. 


The tree is a rapid grower and makes valuable lumber. 





A writer in an exchange says he cooked some pears of the va- 
riety known as the Japan Golden Russet, and that they tasted very 
much like potatoes. So faras we have been able to note, that state- 
ment is a libel on the potato. 
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THE JOHNSON QUINCE 


Vhen a new quince is mentioned, the experienced pomologist 
is apt to look a little incredulous. His doubts are pardonable, as he 
has watched this fruit and on more than one occasion has seen a 
much lauded and widely heralded ‘‘new” variety gradually resolve 
itself into an old friend—a variety already in general cultivation. 
In the Johnson we have a genuine addition to the family—a distinct 
and seemingly valuable variety. It has been for many years in the 





JOHNSON QUINCE 
family of the disseminator, Mr W. B. K. Johnson of Pennsylvania, 


and is an accidental seedling. The fruit is of good size, oblate con- 
ical, depressed at the stem. Color greenish yellow, freely sprinkled 
with small green dots. The flesh is yellowish, comparatively ten- 
der, juicy and mild. It ripens about ten days later than the orange. 
The fruit keeps well, frequently remaining sound into December. 
The illustration shows a fair specimen of the fruit. 





SOME OF THE NEW PLANTS 


EBEN E. REXFORD 


Every year new plants and new varieties are introduced. Many 
of them are catalogued as ‘‘novelties,” and put at high prices. All 
the eulogistic adjectives jn the language that can be made to apply 
to plants are used in describing them, generally in the superlative 
degree. Some continue to be sold after the first year, but many 
drop out of sight and are heard of no more. Persons often ask me 
why it is so. The answer isan easy one: Because they had no 
real merit, and those who bought them found they were duped, 
and this knowledge coming to the ears of the dealers, they consid- 
ered it good policy to discontinue the unsatisfactory plant. It does 
not pay the honest and reliable dealer to continue to offer a plant 
that he knows will disappoint his customers. The most reliable 
dealers are those who advertise the fewest ‘‘wonderful new 
plants.” When a dealer advertises rosebushes which bear roses of 
half a dozen different colors on the same plant, go slow about in- 
vesting your money in the wonderful variety. Let those who have 
a good deal of money experiment with the new and costly plants. 
If they find them worth growing, you can add them to your collec- 
tion later on. If, in the meantime, you invest your money in stand- 
bys, you will be getting good value from the investment, and per- 
haps you will find out, after a little, that you were wiser than your 
more wealthy neighbor. 

In this paper I shall speak of a few plants of recent introduc- 
tion that have been tested and found desirable. 

Coreopsis lanceolata is a border plant, free-blooming, and 
hardy at the north without protection. Its flowers are a rich, gold- 
en yellow, of about the same size as those of the annual Coreopsis, 
but without their dark markings. Tiey are borne on long and 
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slender stems, and are, on this account, well adapted to cutting. 
The plant begins to bloom quite carly in the season, and will, if the 
flowers are cut as soon as they begin to fade, continue to bloom 
until iate in the fall. If the flowers are not cut, and seed is allowed 
to form, the profusion of the first crop will not be kept up after 
midsummer. The rich color of this Coreopsis—a somewhat scarce 
one among border plants—makes it a really valuable acquisition. 

The double Anemone, Whirlwind, has proved to be all that was 
claimed for it, when first introduced. It has been fully tested, and 
found to be quite as hardy as the old variety, Honorine Jobert 
from which it originated. It isa freer bloomer than the old vari- 
ety, and its flowers, being double, are much more showy and at- 
tractive. It comes into bloom late in the season, and is generally 
in flower when frost puts an end to the beauty of the garden. Asa 
cemetery plant it cannot be excelled. Every border should include 
at least one plant of this Anemone. 

Clematis paniculata is by all odds the most beautiful climbing 
plant of recent introduction. To my mind it is much more desira- 
ble than the popular Jackmanii, with its great violet-blue flowers. 
This new sort has flowers of a pure white, about an inch across, 
and borne in large clusters, on stems five or six inches long, that 
spring from the axils of the leaves. They are produced in such 
profusion that the plant is almost entirely covered by them. The 
foliage of this variety is much finer than that of C’. fammula, our 
native variety, and its flowers, having wider petals, are much more 
conspicuous, therefore the effect of a plant in full bloom is very 
striking and satisfactory. It is a rapid grower, and entirely hardy. 

The Shirley strain of Poppies has ‘come to stay.” At first we 
were somewhat doubtful about their hardiness, but several seasons 
of trial have proved them to be perfectly able to stand our severe 
winters. Nothing excels a bed of them in brilliance and delicacy 
of coloring. They range from white to rose, pink, carmine, and 
vivid crimson. The texture of the petal is like that of silk, and 
when the sun shines on them they seem to be dusted with gold. 
They are excellent for cutting. 

The new varieties of Sweet Pea are great improvements on the 
older sorts. They are larger, finer in color, and more freely pro- 
duced. No garden is complete without them. For cut flowers we 
have nothing that surpasses them. By preventing the formation 
of seed, flowers will be produced through the entire season. 

Some of the new varieties of perennial Phlox are wonderfully 
fine. Their flowers are larger than those of the old varieties, and 
the panicles of bloom are of such enormous size that the plant 
seems one great mass of color. There is a carmine variety that is 
extremely brilliant, though delicate, and when grown with white 
varieties it is perhaps the most showy and effective plant we have 
for border use. Without the white sorts to furnish contrast, it is 
not given the chance it deserves and requires, to show its beauty to 
the fullest extent. There is a scarlet variety that is quite as orna- 
mental as a Geranium, and much more effective, because of the 
great mass of color which it affords. A white variety with a rose- 
colored eye is very beautiful and delicate. The old magenta and 
mauve varieties are no longer grown by those who have found out 
how much finer the new varieties are. 

Among the hardy shrubs Rosa rugosa is one of the best. It is 
quite unlike any other variety of rose with which I am acquainted, 
in both foliage and flower. Its leaves are very thick in texture, 
and have a sort of wrinkled, crape-like appearance that makes 
them very noticeable. One of the chief merits of the plant is its 
luxuriant foliage, which is retained until very late in the season. 
Its flowers are single, of great size, and produced in large clusters. 
They are in color much like those of our wild rose, and their fra- 
grance is similar. But they are very short-lived. At the end of 
their first day they have lost their beauty, and the next day they 
drop their petals. They are followed by fruit which is nearly as 
large as the earlier varieties of crab apple, of a brilliant red color. 
This makes the bush extremely showy. The plant produces flowers 
at intervals during the season. Its habit is low and spreading. It 
will prove a valuable plant for cemetery use. 

Speaking of plants for cemetery use reminds me that several 
persons have written, during the past year, to ask what variety of 
white rose I consider best for planting on lots in the ‘‘city of the 
dead.” I know of no kind more desirable than Madame Plantier, 
This variety is of rapid growth, and wonderfully free-blooming 
qualities. A three-year-old bush had last year over five hundred 
flowers on it, by actual count. It was, for nearly a month, a mass 
of white beauty. The flowers are not as large as those of many 
other sorts, but what they lack in size they make up for in quantity. 
The branches are of somewhat slender habit, and are sent up from 
the crown of the plant in great numbers, after the fashion of the 
climbing roses. In two or three years the plant becomes a rounded 
mass of branches, which have a graceful curve in all directions. 
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4 REMEDY FOR THE ROOT MAGGOT OF THE CABBAGE FAMILY 


One of the most annoying, persistent and destructive pests the 
market gardener has to contend with is the cabbage-root maggot, 
which has destroyed millions of dollars’ worth of cabbage, cauli- 
flower, etc. The pest is of European origin, its first description 
being made in Germany, about 60 years ago, soon after which it was 














FIG 3 





FIG 4 
THE CABBAGE OR RADISH MAGGOT 


Fig 1—a, egg greatly enlarged; b, side view of egg. Fig 2, puparium 
much enlarged, back view. Fig 3, maggot, side view, enlarged; a, back 
view of caudal segment or end; b, enlarged view of fan-like spiracle, which 
is found on each side just back of head. and leads into the breathing 
organs; these, a and 8, distinguishing this from all similar maggots. Fig 4, 
mouth parts greatly enlarged, with which the maggot burrows and eats. 
Fig 5, the beetle which preys upon the cabbage maggot. The light lines on 
Figs 1, 2, 3 and 5 show the natural size. 
noted in this country. Since its introduction it has spread all over 
the country, reaching the Pacific coast, and has not spared Canada. 
In addition to cabbage, it preys on kale, collards, brussels sprouts, 
cauliflower, broccoli and radish. The onion maggot is closely 
related to it. These maggots burrow in the roots, and while they 
may occur in club roots they are not the cause of it, club root being 
due to slime mold. 

The adult cabbage maggot on Long Island, N Y, where a special 
study of the pest was made, makes its appearance in the latter 
part of April and during the first week in May. The female resem- 
bles in external appearance the common house fly, but it is smaller. 
They will be seen by the careful observer running over the earth 
about the cabbage plants, endeavoring to find some crevice in 
which to deposit their eggs, as close to the]stem of the cabbage 
plant as is possible. Sometimes with their ovipositor they will push 
the eggs down beneath the surface and against the stalk of the 
plant. The egg is very small, whitish in color, measuring only 0.04 
ofaninch. Theeggs hatch in from four to ten days, depending on 
the weather, a cold spell retarding them. As soon as hatched, the 
young maggot attacks the surface of the root, and also the tender 
rootlets. When these are eaten they burrow into the main root. 

The maggot stage lasts from 20 to 30 days. When they have 
reached their growth they work their way into the soil a few inches 
away, and enter the pupal stage. They remain, in summer, in the 
pupal stage from one to three weeks, according to different authors; 
most of them under the observation of Cornell came out in about 15 
days, while some remained two and three months. When fully 
mature the pupa splits open its husk, crawls up out of ,the ground, 
and is soon ready to perpetuate its species. 
that there are several broods during the season. The puparium is 
light to dark brown in color, varies in length, but is usually 0.2 
inch long, and should be destroyed at every opportunity. Figs 
1 to 4 and accompanying explanation makes clear the appearance 
of the pest in its different forms, these being from the very exhaus- 
tive bulletin of 96 pages just issued by Cornell experiment station 
(B 78, by M. V. Slingerland). In New York state the second brood 
appears about June 15, and works well into July. 

There do not seem to be many parasitic ‘enemies of this pest, 
but among them is the little Staphylinide, or rose beetle, which is 
shown in Fig 5, the right line representing its natural length. 

Various methods have been devised for combatting this pest, 
such as protecting with a card cut to prevent the work of the fly, 
and surrounding the plant, destruction of the egg by hand picking, 
also the maggots, carbolic acid, etc; but the best of all seems to be 
by injecting a small quantity of carbon bisulphide into the soil, a 
little way from the root, by means of a machine known as the 
McGowen injector. It costs only $3 to $5, from H. L. McGowen 


of Ithaca, N Y, while the bisulphide can be had in cans at 10 to 
12c per lb from Edward R. Taylor of Cleveland, Ohio. 


This is an 
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It is generally thought . 





efficient remedy for numerous pests, and for all maggots is specially 
deadly and easily used, the main point being to make the injection 
not too close to the plant. Wisconsin 
cabbage and cauliflower growers have 
had wonderful success with cards slit 
through the middle, slipped snugly on to 
the stem at transplanting time, and then 
spread out flat, thus making it impossible >K 
for the fly to get to the stem to lay her 

eggs. Hence the importance of fitting 
it snugly to the stem, which can be done 
at the rate of 300 to 500 per hour. One- 
ply tarred felt is the best and cheapest 
paper, to be had of A. F. Swan & Co of 
38 Dey street, New York city. With a FIG 6. TARRED PAPER 
special tool, costing only $2.50 from P. J. ee, Se a 
Diepold of Madison, Wis, a boy can cut 500 pads per hour. Fig 6 
shows the outline of the card ready for use, half size, the slits at a 
enabling the pad to fit snug up to the stem. 
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MANAGEMENT OF HOTBED PLANTS 


W. L. ANDERSON, INDIANA 





“Sow thick and thin quick,” is the gardener’s motto. Put in 
enough seed to insure a goed stand but before the plants have more 
than two leaves see to it that no plant stands within one inch of 
another. Radishes should be three inches apart. In a month the 
cabbage will have eight leaves. Then transplant into open ground 
four inches apart. Let them stand about 20 days, then plant out, 
and if you take good care of them you will have all you canéat be- 
fore you cut wheat. Through April you will be taking out lettuce 
and radishes also. As these are removed transplant tomatoes, pep- 
pers, etc, four inches apart in the bed. Donot put these things 
into open ground before the middle of May. You will remember I 
told you, in making the bed, to lay the frame on, not to stake it 
down. AlsoI told youto let the soil come up very close to the 
glass. The bed will sink some, but it will not be long till the plants 
touch the glass. Then pry up the frame, and keep raising it as the 
plants grow. Ioften raise mine 15 inches for tomatoes, for they 
should be in bloom by planting time. Stir the surface of the soil of 
the bed once or twice a week with your fingers or a table fork. 
Make the plants green and stocky by giving all the light and air 
possible and thinning well. Donot be afraid to put out cabbage 
plants in April. I had plants in open ground last year when it was 
22 degrees below freezing. I was scared but not hurt. 





Renewing the Vigor of Strawberries.—I am a plain, practical 
farmer, and think the methods often employed in berry culture are 
shortsighted to say the least. For instance, a plant from a run- 
down strawberry bed is expected to produce a profitable crop of 
fruit and healthy, vigorous young plants. This is no easier than 
producing active, well-formed colts by the use of a stallion whose 
vitality has been impaired. A run-down plant never has nor never 
can produce healthy, vigorous offspring. My plan of propagating 
strawberries is as follows: Take plants from an old bed; set in rows 
three feet apart and 12 inches apart in the row; give good cultiva- 
tion until they begin to bloom, then cut off all runners which have 
started and all blossom buds. In three weeks repeat the operation. 
Look after this as long as there is any growth, because every run- 
ner cut off induces the formation of a fruit crown. The plants so 
treated produce much more fruit the following season. One sum- 
mer a bed so treated yielded 541 quarts, while a plat of exactly the 
same size untreated gave only 200*quarts, both receiving the same 
culture and equal amounts of fertilizer. This has been the general 
experience of most strawberry growers.—[George C. Borck, Mich. 





Peas and Oats as Stock Feed.—I have been feeding two heif- 
ers this winter (one a grade Ayrshire, the other common blood) on 
rye, peas and oats cut the last of June while the grain was in an 
immature state, and 4 qts carrots each night and morning. They 
furnished 8 qts milk per day for customers and made 8 lbs butter 
per week. They kept up a steady flow of milk all through the cold 
weather and have not fallen off in flesh. This crop answers the 
purpose of both hay and grain and requires but half the season to 
obtain it, leaving the land the other half to grow another crop.— 
[R. H. Mack, Saratoga Co, N. Y. 





Do you notice the demand for fine Greening apples? They 
bring quick sales and good prices. Here is a hint to set a Greening 
orchard this spring. Rhode Island Greenings and long-keeping rus- 
sets will never go out of popular esteem. The people like them. 















RAISING DAIRY CALVES 


F. H. EVERSON, WISCONSIN 


Dairy farming in this part of Wisconsin (Jefferson Co) is prac- 
ticed to the exclusion of almost all other kinds,a few hogs of 
course being kept for the purpose of consuming the skimmilk. To 
be successful the farmers must have good cows, and to have good 
cows they must begin with good calves. 

We select the calves produced by the most profitable cows, 
taking into consideration not only the quantity of milk, but the 
quality also as determined by the Babcock test. Our herd, consist- 
ing of 46 thorougbred cows, is headed by a full-blood bull. When 
acalf is born that we wish to raise, we allow it to run with the 
mother one day only unless the cow’s udder isin bad condition. 
In that case we believe itis best for the calf tosuck. After the 
first day teach it to drink, giving the milk from the mother. Give 
about 8 Ibs night and morning fora month. The past season after 
the first month we began giving 10 lbs of skimmilk in the morning 
and about the same amount of sweet milk at night. At this age 
also begin to feed a little fine hay. ; 

At about two months of age they are put into winter quarters, 
where they are fed skimmilk entirely with a good supply of hay 
and grain. Begin with 8 or 10 lbs at a feeding, and gradually in- 
crease the amount until it reaches 15 Ibs. Feed regularly and heat 
the milk to 90° before giving it to them. Always treat them kindly. 
The exact amount and kind of grain feed will be governed by cir- 
cumstances largely and by the capacity of the individual animal. 





























IMPROVED STALL FOR CALVES 
Our calves are given ground oats with a sprinkling of old process 


oilmeal; probably no two receive the same amount. In feeding 
grain be careful to not overfeed at first. Begin with a light ration 
and gradually increase it. Some farmers in my vicinity give calves 
constant access to grain feed after they have become accustomed 
to it. 

We stable our calves in a warm barn, each one having a sepa- 
rate stall, two of which are shown in the accompanying illustration, 
Each stall is 2} ft high, 2ft wide and 4 ft long from manger to 
drop. In front of the calf is a manger for hay 2 ft high, 14 ft long, 
and just as wide as the stall. In one corner, a 4, is a little box in 
which to place grain feed. At the back end of each stall parition 
is a 2x2-in timber running from the ground to the ceiling, for sup- 
port. At the front every 4 or 5 ft is a 2x4 answering the same pur- 
pose. A strap on which is placed an iron ring, is fastened around 
each calf’s neck. A rope with a snap at one end is tied to the man- 
ger and by it the calf is secured. In spring when the grass is well 
started the calves are turned out to pasture and not again taken up 
until they are yearlings. 





HOW TO RAISE YOUNG CHICKS 


MARY B. KEECH, IOWA 


When the chicks are all hatched leave them under the hen un- 
disturbed for one day. They are tender and delicate and need the 
vitalizing heat of the mother. Let them remain without food until 
the second day. When the henis taken from the nest dust her 
thoroughly with fresh‘insect powder. Grease her legs lightly with 
melted lard and apply two or three drops to the back of her neck. 
Do not put any under her wings, as the chicks are apt to get it 
into their eyes, causing blindness. Lice pass from the hen to the 
chicks, so if ‘there is one louse on the hen itis one too many. The 
first four or five days feed stale bread or cracker crumbs moistened 
with sweet milk. Do not make it toosloppy. The principal food 
should be bread made of equal parts fine oatmeal, bran, shorts and 
corn meal, Add enough soda and salt to season, and three teaspoon- 
fuls of ground bone. Mix with sweet milk and bake in the oven. 
Crumble the inside of the bread and feed it dry. Take the crust 
and moisten with a raw egg until the whole is a stiff dough. 
Young chicks will keep healthy and grow fast on this food. Egg 
is the natural food for young fowls and should be given once or 
twice a day. Raw egg will prevent bowel trouble, while too much 
hard-boiled egg will produce it. 

Feed regularly every two hours until the chicks are a week old, 
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then four times a day will do. Give them all they will eat up clean 
but do not leave any in the trough to sour. As soon as chicks re- 
quire food they require water. Milk may be given, but it should 
be sweet. If the weather is cold have the water tepid. Construct 
the drinking dishes so that the chicks can drink without getting 
wet. Never feed raw corn meal to chicks. Bran is better than 
corn meal, as it contains more mineral matter and is one of the best 
bone-forming foods that can be given to growing fowls; but it 
should always be scalded. As they grow older feed grain, either 
whole or cracked. Table scraps and garden greens may also be 
given. Keep pulverized charcoal and fine gravel within their reach 
all the time. The young chicks must be kept warm and dry until 
they are six weeks old; a single night’s exposure may bring on 
bowel disease. When this appears it is generally attributed to the 
food, but the real cause is cold. 

Do not keep the hen confined in a coop unless it is a large one, 
and then only in bad, wet weather. It is almost impossible to keep 
a confined hen free from lice. If she has her liberty she will dust 
daily and rid herself of the pests, and the little chicks will learn at 
an early age to wallow in the dust. Let them roam over the gar- 
den and fields and they will gather a large part of their food, and 
benefit the farm and garden by ridding them of insects. 





DAIRY POINTERS 


GEORGE E. NEWELL 


Beauty is only skin deep, even in a cow. 

No cow can keep a sweet temper when her owner has a sour 
one. 

The cow that gets kicked kicks back by shrinking her milk. 

at js not so much the quantity of fluid in the milk pail that 
counts, as does the number of butter globules it contains. 

Train up a heifer in the way she should go, and when she is a 
cow she will not depart from it. 

Cows seldom grow long hair except in a cold stable. 
a blessed provision of nature. 

No cow needs a board hung over her face, or a poke around her 
neck, on a farm where there are good fences. 

It never pays to overcrowd the pasture or stable with cows. 
Make the farm larger, or the dairy smaller. 

A cow is different from a child, in that she can never be spoiled 
by too much petting. Speak softly, milk gently, and she becomes 
at once your profitable friend. 

Winter sunshine is always good for dairy animals, if it does 
not reach them through a frosty air. 

Some cows are older and less profitable at eight years of age 
than others are at twelve. Difference in care is the cause of it. 


Then it is 





The Most Profitable Breed of hens for farmers, who live away 
from the city markets, is the Leghorn. They more than make up 
in eggs for what they lack as flesh producers. Poultry raisers of 
our northern states have to send their dressed poultry to mar- 
ket at a time when prices are low. Fancy prices are obtained just 
before cool weather, but there is risk in sending dressed poultry 
200 or 8300 miles by express in hot weather. Leghorns are easier to 
raise and the pullets mature at least a month earlier than the heavy 
breeds. Pullets hatched in May make winter layers. They are ac- 
tive and not likely to accumulate fat during the fall and winter, 
which puts a stop to laying. Some object to their large combs, 
which are likely to freeze; but all hens, to be profitable, must have 
houses warm enough to prevent such injury. White Leghorns lay 
fully as well and are more inclined to sit than those of the brown 
variety, besides having no colored pinfeathers, which makes them 
look better dressed.—_[J. H. Denis. 


Ventilation"and Drainage are the great needs of the modern 
dairy barn, which has been built too close and warm of late years. 
Nothing is more injurious than the offensive and unhealthful gases 
that arise from tightly floored stables with no drainage facilities. 
Proper drainage insures a more wholesome atmosphere, and the 
liquid excrement, drained to a tank, is worth as a fertilizer several 
dollars per cow annually. 


How to Feed Wheat Without Grinding.—Into a kerosene barrel 
put four bushels of wheat. Bring 20 gallons of water to a boil and 
pour over the wheat. Cover the barrel with a cloth, let it stand 
for 24 hours. It will then be thoroughly cooked and ready for 
feeding.—[{E. F. Glay, Illinois. 

Give Animals Time te Drink.—Young animals are sometimes 
slow to drink cold water. Be patient. It does not pay to drive 
them away from the trough before they have drunk. 
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GETTING ON IN THE WORLD BY FARMING 





How one New York State farmer did it—a simple story that conveys 
its lesson to farmers in every state. 


I was married at 25 and my wife was 24. We were school 
The first five years of our married life we were in partner- 
ship with my father in 
generalfarming. Butas 
a rule, I think that part- 
nership in farming is a 
poor ship to sailin. We 
did fairly well, but we 
had a growing desire to 
have a little home all 
our own. Accordingly 
in 1863 I purchased 76 
acres of what was con- 
sidered poor land for 
$2800. The buildings 
were fair. We had saved 
from our earnings as 
teachers and from our 
five years partnership, 
and with what our pa- 
rents had given us,— 
$1,600, so that we began 
life in our new home 
with a debt of $1,200. 

We had two horses, 
four cows, five yearlings, 
one pig, six hens, a lum- 
ber wagon that I bought for $5, a lumber sleigh for $3, and a plow 
worth $1. 

I had good health, was not afraid of work and did not know the 
taste of liquor or tobacco. And better than that even, I had an 
excellent wife and one dear little boy. My wife was the treasurer 
of our little society, and we advised together in every move we 
made. We went on the principle of paying for everything at the 
time it was bought and not to buy anything that we could make 
ourselves or raise on the farm. My wife cut and sewed rags and 
wove them into nice and durable carpets ; she also spun wool and 
flax and made grain bags, towels and stockings. I raised flax, corn, 
oats, buckwheat, potatoes and rye. 

We did not deny ourselves any necessary of life; in fact we 
indulged in luxuries even, as we could pay for them. Neither did 
we scrimp in the education of our children or in the support of the 
church of which we were members. We purchased books and had 
papers and magazines, attended prayer meetings, worked hard, 
economized and prospered. We sold butter, beef cattle, veal 
calves, sheep, lambs, wool, pigs, hams, apples, dried apples, pears, 
currants, plums, hay, corn, oats and buckwheat. My father was 
sceptical about my going into debt so much, but after a year or two 
he saw that we meant business, and so very kindly helped us to $300. 
With that and what we saved ourselves, our debt of $1,200 was 
paid in seven years. 

After this, having a little ready cash, I invested it in Northern 
Pacific railroad bonds and lost about $400. In 1875 I bought an 
adjoining lot of 26 acres for $900, running into debt again $600. 
But this was soon paid; also about $250 laid out in repairs on the 
house and barn. In 1885 I bought another farm for $4,500 and 
assumed the mortgage and other claims against it amounting to 
$3,700. I had some cash on hand, which reduced the debt to $3,000. 
About this time my son was married and I gave him my note for 
$1,000, which I afterward paid. My father died in 1887 and I 
received $1,200 from his estate, and in 1892 sold my former farm for 
enough to pay all my obligations and leave a small balance to my 
credit in the bank—but, owing to the depreciation in real estate 
values, I had to sell it for $1,300 less than I paid for it. But it 
often occurs that conquerors are taken away in the hour of victory ; 
and so it was with my dear wife, who fell a victim to the grip, just 
in the hour of triumph, thus leaving my daughter and myself to 
struggle on alone, looking forward to the time when we shall meet 
her in the better land. My advice to the young men of our land is 
this: Marry a good wife, buy a farm, be honest, industrious and 
saving, trust in God, and go ahead. 


teachers. 
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CULTURE OF THE OAT 


A. A. SOUTHWICK 


There are several reasons why the oat crop fails in many older 
parts of the country, the chief one being that the soil is no longer 
new and rich, Stock raising has until recently been a leading feature 
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in these districts, and fodder was principally used to carry cattle 
through winter. Most of the manure thus accumulated was of 
poor quality. What then could the value of the manure be from 
growing animals that must extract from this fodder the materia] 
for bone and muscle to build up the frame and in many instances 
to produce milk from more mature animals. But that was not all. 
This accumulation from the stable on the majority of farms was 
extended by the use of dirt and sand and by the time the mixture 
reached the field the question was whether the stuff was really 
worth the hauling. There is little doubt that the liquid portion and 
valuable part had largely gone to waste. 

Soil that has been cropped for many years must suffer a loss 
that nature cannot restore even with a long period of rest. Oat and 
barley crops are peculiar in that they are liable to rust, still they 
are valuable when this atmospheric feature does not interfere and 
are well worthy our attention. More care should be given to the 
selection and proper preparation of the soil. Many can intuitively 
select soil for the various crops with great sagacity and mzny can- 
not, so for this latter class it would be safe to sow oats on first class 
corn ground every time and I think a satisfactory crop would be 
harvested oftener than to follow any other course. Any strong 
loamy soil with a retentive subsoil that can be worked early will 
raise good oats or anything else in the way of farm crops. Old- 
fashioned farmers took much more care in preparing the soil by 
harrowing and cultivation at sowing time than is at present custo- 
mary. Were crops sown earlier they would in many cases escape 
a severe summer drouth. The oat does not thrive in dry, hot 
weather. 

The soil for oats should be plowed and harrowed in the fall and 
if a light dressing of manure is worked in at that time it will be 
found to pay large interest. Poor plowing of late years has had as 
much todowith the production of poor crops as any feature of 
American agriculture. I believe if it were possible to have every 
acre of ground in the older part of the country plowed with a sulky 
plow, for the next few years, crops would be increased one-third 
from plowing alone. The advantages of this most valuable and 
helpful implement cannot be comprehended until used. Plow oat 
ground deep; skim plowing for this crop or any other does not pay. 
Perhaps a little of the raw material that never saw the sunlight 
may be turned up, but ready nature in the shape of frost and air 
will put things right for the ensuing crop. 

In these times it is folly to grow the oat crop without the appli- 
cation of some first-class fertilizer at sowing of the seed. Har- 
row this and the seed in together, Get an article where the 
source of the phosphoric acid is bone instead of phosphatic rock. 
Use 3} bu to the acre of heavy seed that will weigh 40 lbs to the 
bushel. Watch the grain and seed stores for such an article if you 
have not such seed of your own. Good, plump seed of any variety, 
whatever the source, generally brings a good crop. It pays to 
apply cheap salt, the sweepings of fish houses and the like, for 
improving the quality of the straw. Harrow in the seed with the 
disk harrow, then cross harrow with the ordinary straight tooth 
harrow unti! the surface is in fine tilth, then firm the soil about the 
seed with the smoothing harrow, and roller and the surface will be 
put in a fine, even condition, which can be gotten in no other way. 
Harvesting is pleasant indeed if good weather favors. Let the 
shocks stand in the field until the straw and green stuff in the butt 
end of the bundles are well cured so that when housed the sweating 
process which all such material passes through will not be very 
noticeable. Pack closely in storing, so the rats and mice cannot 
circulate easily through the bundles. Thresh and clean up at the 
soonest convenient time. 





Desirable Peaches.—Two peaches that are doing good se.vice 
for me are the Salway and the Conkling. The latter so far has 
proved to be the rarest bearer after cold winters of all varieties 
tested. My test of Crosby and Champion is, however, incomplete. 
The Salway does not ripen until the last of October. But the 
peaches picked just before heavy frosts, and stored, will ripen 
finely. As a rule the Salway may be relied on for satisfactory 
crops, and for good dessert fruit after all other tolerable peaches are 
gone.—[E. P. Powell, Oneida Co, N Y. 


Fertilizers With Hen Manure.—Wood ashes should not be mixed 
with hen droppings, as it may cause fermentation that sets free the 
ammonia in the manure, the most valuable element. Apply the 
two separately. As for corn, mix together 1000 Ibs hen manure, 200 
Ibs muriate of potash (or three times that weight of low-grade kai- 
nit) and 250 to 300 Ibs of acid phosphate. Sow broadcast and har- 
row in if used liberally or put in the hill if only small amount. 
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Read the ads, send for our advertisers’ cata- 
logs or price lists, write them for any special 
information you want. Thenif you can’t find 
out what you wish to know, ask us. At this 
busy season particularly, these advertisements 
of reliable dealers in all kinds of agricultural 
and family supplies form a most useful 
part of the paper. Always mention our paper 
in writing our advertisers, so they may give it 
full credit and your order special attention. 





Those who disagree with the supreme court 
in its late decision against coloring oleo to 
resemble butter, declare that if it is wrong to 
color oleo it is equally wrong to color butter 
The argument is not against coloring, but is 
against giving the bogus product the color of 
butter. The natural color of grass butter is 
the trade-mark of the dairyman and this mark 
must not be put on the imitation or bogus pro- 
duct. There is, however, no restriction placed 
on those who prefer to eat oleo. In fact, the 
decision is a protection to those who prefer the 
imitation product, for if a guest at the hotel 
calls for oleo, he may get butter if the two are 
colored alike. Let us then have a statute pro- 
tecting such persons. Make the oleo speak for 
itself, by giving it a distinct color. As dande- 


lion is the trade-mark in butter let clover be 





EDITORIAL 


that for oleo, or if a stronger tint is desired, 
take poke berry root. New Hampshire law 
calls for pink oleo. 





A fine opening for young men is offered by 
the gentlemen of wealth, fancy farmers and 
those who conduct agricultural operations on 
a large scale for profit, who desire thoroughly 
competent managers for their farms. Many 
young menwho have been brought up on 
farms and thoroughly understand the ins and 
outs of agricultural work and who have ac- 
quired a scientific education at our agricul- 
tural colleges are already doing well in this 
line of business. The pay is good, the experi- 
ence such positions offer is still more valuable, 
and the young man who is competent to fill 
such a place can almost always be of a 
satisfactory position. 


sure 


———— 


Interest in farmhouse architecture is so 
keen, that we propose to call for a vote upon 
the comparative merits of the four prize-win- 
ning plans in our farmhouse competition. 
The second-prize plan will appear next week, 
the third in April, the fourth in May, and an 
architect’s composite planin June, with pos- 
sibly another in July, and the vote will be 
taken in August. The cost of the first-prize 
plan, printed Feb 23, would be from $1800 to 
$3000 complete with plumbing, but if the 
farmer lays the foundation and does much of 
the work, the cost would be less, while the 
house could also be cheapened by omitting 
some of the details. Many letters have been 
received that both praise and criticise the first- 
prize plan, but as a vote is to be taken we will 
not publish them now. It is far easier to find 
fault with aplan than to improve upon it— 
the latter is architecture. Whata fascinating 
study it is! 

eee 

Co-operation is marching on. Substantial 
progress has been made of late years, especial- 
ly since our book How to Co-operate brought 
within the reach of all full directions about 
just how to proceed in ail forms of practical 
co-operation. The English or Rochdale sys- 
tem of co-operative stores, as perfected by the 
Arlington and other co-operative associations 
in this country, is thoroughly adapted to the 
needs of our American farmers and people 
generally. This system has been adopted by 
numerous state granges, by the New York Pa- 
trons of Industry and by other organizations 
of farmers. We are more than ever convinced 
that by co-operation our farmers and working 
people can help themselves more efficiently 
than will ever be possible by legislation. The 
book How to Co-operate ‘(price 50c in paper 
covers, $1 in cloth, postpaid from this office) 
also gives full particulars about the organiza- 
tion and management of co-operative banks, 
creameries and cheese factories, and other 
forms of associated effort that have proven 
practicable. 





Feeling still runs high on tuberculosis. We 
are daily in receipt of emphatic articles on the 
subject from indignant farmers and breeders. 
Faith in the tuberculin test does not grow and 
the arbitrary powers demanded by the veter- 
inarians become more unpalatable the longer 
the matter is considered. When Prof Koch 
discovered tuberculin, it was hailed around 
the world asa cure for human consumption, 
but after a few months, in which a consider- 
able number of patients under it were killed, 
its inefficiency for this purpose was demon- 
strated. The fact is not now denied that tuber- 
culin injected into a cow will arouse into ma- 
lignant activity encysted tubercles which 
otherwise might do no injury to the cow or 
to those who drink her milk or eat 
the meat. It is impossible to print the various 
communications we receive, which simply re- 
peat in more or less detail the arguments that 
have already appeared in our columns. The 
conclusion grows upon us that our original 
proposition is right—that a campaign of educa- 
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tion on the proper care of cows is needed more 
than a campaign of extermination, also that 
the work of eradicating the disease is of inter- 
state importance and can achieve practical re- 
sults only with the co-operation of the United 
States department of agriculture. 





From 2n article by G. E. Waring, a noted 
sanitary engineer and at present the commis- 
sioner of street cleaning in New York city, we 
make the following extract: 

Omitting the refinements of scientific exact- 
ness, it is certainly safe to say that practically 
no person ever takes éholera or typhoid fever, 
or other epidcmic diarrheal diseases, except 
by taking the causative bacterium of the dis- 
ease into the stomach, and it is probably safe 
to say that one whose digestion is in all re- 
spects in first-class condition might take such 
germs freely without contracting the disease. 
For example, Dr Welsh—the highest authority 
—tells us that the cholera bacillus is unable to 
live at allin a stomach of which the gastric 
fluid is in its normal condition. 

There is a lesson in these suggestive re- 
marks for that class of veterinarians’ who are 
so industriously talking of tuberculosis in cat- 
tle and urging the “stamping out’ process as 
the best means of combatting the disease. The 
lesson is that the wise cattle owner should so 
care for the health of his cows, so feed and 
rear them, that perfect physical health would 
prevail among them. Ifa healthy stomach of 
aman can take with impunity the germs of 
cholera, it is no less reasonable to say that the 
germs of tuberculosis may enter the lungs of a 
perfectly healthy cow and do no harm. As a 
matter of fact, we know this to be the case. 
Tuberculosis is decreasing among both men 
and beasts. 





The new department of agricu.ture proposed 
in Pennsylvania by the bili that is now in the 
hands of Gov Hastings is ali wrong. it pro- 
poses that this department shall be adminis- 
tered by a secretary of agriculture at a salary 
of $3500, a deputy secretary at a salary of 
$3000 who shall also be director of farmers’ 
institutes, an economic zoologist, a commis- 
sioner of forestry,a dairy and food commis- 
sioner who shall have had practical experience 
in dairying, and a veterinarian, all of whom 
are to be appointed by the governor for four 
years at a salary of $2500 each. Tho governor is 
also authorized to appoint all the clerks. 
The duties of this department and its officials 
are laid down with some clearness, and it is 
provided that the secretary shall so far as prac- 
tical make use of the state agricultural experi- 
ment station, board of agriculture and the state 
and county agricultural and horticultural so- 
cieties. Herein is the only provision for bring- 
ing this agricultural department down to the 
agriculturists! The whole thing is a political 
job to bring all these offices within the gift of 
whatever party may happen to be in power. 
It would convert the agricultural department 
into a political football. The only right way 
is the plan so successful in Ohio, Connecticut 
or Massachusetts, where the county agricul- 
tural societies, granges and farmers’ clubs 
unite in a convention to elect a member of the 
state board of agriculture. This board chooses- 
its own secretary and other workers. All this 
is done without reference to party politics, the 
only object being to get the best qualified mem- 
bers and officers of the board. The Pennsyl- 
vania bill would take the work right away 
from the farmers to whom it belongs and by 
whom it must be done to accomplish the most 
good. 





Broad in Scope, but Local.—AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST is over 50 years old, but every year 
sees it more successful and is thus enabled to do 
business as advertised. It is ever new, serving 
these times; world-wide in scope; broad in cul- 
ture; universally wise in ap lication of maxims. 
Intensely local in news, markets, movements and 
agricultural interests. The editorials are timely, 
practical, clear and keen, balancing disputed 

ints with ample information, rare scrutiny, 
Thoughtful accur and delicate courtesy. No 
needed department is omitted or poorly edited 
and each issue to the intelligent is worth a year’s 
a Livingston, Thornville, rry ° 
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Drilling Glass.—J. F. B., Westchester, N Y: To 


drill glass take a steel drill, hardened but not 
drawn, and drive it at a high rate of speed. Use 


spirits of turpentine as a drip in the hole, or bet- 
ter, turpentine and camphor. You can graft 
other varieties of plums op your wild plums, but 
we would not recommend it for any permanent 
value. 





An Unknown Pest.—R. 8., Lowell, N Y: We know 
nothing of the disease of which you speak which 
destroys your oats. If they are attacked this 

ear, please send us specimens and we will have 

he matter investigated. 


Chicken Wisdom.—D. A. D., Adams, N Y¥: A 
space 10x10 feet will accommodate 100 chickens to 
the broiler size so far as the brooding house is 
concerned. If they are hatched at a time when 
they can be allowed to run out of doors, a yard 
space 10x20 feet will be a desirable addition. The 
laying of pullets depends upon various matters— 
variety, time of hatching, food and the like. We 
know some poultry keepers who have had pullets 
laying since Aug 16th of last year and are now 
getting quite a number of eggs. But these pullets 
were hatched early and have been fed a variety 
of grain with beef scraps and cut clover hay. 
Early pullets are very desirable if one wishes to 
get eggs in the winter. 


Coal Ashes as a Fertilizer.—J. W. 8., West 
Point, Nebr, asks if ashes from hard or soft coal 
are valuable as a fertilizer. He states that a 
neighbor has applied them with good results toa 
sandy field. These ashes do not add much plant 
food to the land, being much less valuable in this 
respect than wood ashes. However, they havea 
little merit in this respect and if abundant.and 
not expensive, it might be well to apply them. In 
the case he speaks of, the effect is no doubt 
largely mechanical. A coarse, porous sand dries 
out very rapidly, because the space between the 
particles is so great that evaporation is rapid 
and the wind has a much greater drying effect. 
By the application of ashes the physical condi- 
tion of the soil is greatly improved in that these 
large spaces are greatly reduced and the land is 
thereby enabled to retain moisture more readily. 





Concerning Foreign Plants.—A. H. 8., Enon, 
O: Generally you would write to the department 
of agriculture for such information, if to any one 
at Washington. There is now no duty on plants, 
— nursery stock, etc. Your query is not 

efinite. 





Berries for Market.—S. P. J., Brome Co, N Y: 
{if you have, as you say, a chance to sell fine 
strawberries, we certainly would not advise you 


to plant Crescent. Thev are very productive, but 
aresmall and of poor quality. They will not 
bring top prices. Study the lists of growers near 
= and get their experience. Sharpless, Bubach, 

averland, Parker Earle, Warfield, Michel, Cum- 
berland and Gandy, all are good and have their 
strong ints, but all will not do equally well in 
all localities. 





Value of Kaffir and Egyptian Corn.—W. E.5., 
Vale, Oregon: These varieties of non-saccharine 
sorghum when first brought to notice in this 


country were loudly praised and it was thought 
for a time that they would be exceedingly valua- 
ble as soiling crops. They have however not 
come int» favor with growers and feeders except 
in some of the western states, where there is not 
sufficient moisture for the production of Indian 
corn. Thisis notably true of Kansas, Nebraska 
and portions of Indian territory; there they have 
been grown considerably. W fie some Teodere 
think they are the best forage plants for dry 
climates, others hold that this is not true. It re- 
quires further trials on the farms andin the ex- 
——— stations, to determine their value. 

owever, we would advise trying them on a 
small scale. Plant in rows and give culture 
similar to that for Indian corn, or sow broadcast, 
mow and treat as hay. If planted as soon as pos- 
sible in spring and cut early, sometimes a second 
crop of fodder can be secured. In some locali- 
ties where the climate is very mild the seed is 
sown in the fall, thus insuring an especial early 
crop. The seed crop is frequently allowed to ma- 
ture and is used as a stock dood. 





A Good Late Plum.—J. D. K., Duchess Co, N Y: 
You will find the Monarch will fill the de- 
mands you make. It is a comparatively new 


plum, of English origin, the fruit is very large, 
roundish oval, dark purplish blue, a freestone 
and of good quality. It is a stocky grower and 
an early and abundant bearer. It ripens the last 
of September and frequently hangs to the tree 
until October. Altogether it may be classed as 
the best late, large plum. 


SOME USEFUL INFORMATION 


OUR WETERINARY ADWISER. 


Eating Her Young.—J. B. S. asks if there is 
any remedy to prevent a sow from eating its 
young. There is no remedy, but if the animal is 
watched for the first day or two, it is not likely 
that it will give trouble afterward. 





Spasms of the Esophagus.—M. S. has a mule 
which has spells of choking two or three times a 
month. The muscles of the neck are drawn into 
knots and she can seapesy breathe; she some- 
times goes to the trough and attempts to drink, 
which generally strangles her for a time, causing 
her to vomit and cough which soon —— off. 
The trouble is the result of spasms of the esopha- 
gus. It is of irregular and uncertain occurrence, 
showing itself on particular occasions without 
apparent cause, and disappearing in an erratic 
manner. Treatmentin such acase is not satis- 
factory. Divide nux vomica 20z and sulphate of 
iron oz, into 24 doses, one to be given every 
night in bran mash. If it improves the animal, 
repeat. 





Spasms of the Muscles.—G. M. has a mare 
which takes spasms of, the muscles, sometimes 
so severe as to cause her to stagger against the 
stall. In ashort time she appears all right and 
feels well and has a good appetite. Give the ani- 
mal regular exercise and 1 dr of sulphate of cop- 
per once a day in bran mash for a month. 


Scanty/Milk.—O. J. C.’s cow is drying up. She has 
given from 15 to 18 qts of milk, but now gives but 6 
or 7 qts. She has been fed carrots and good hay. 
Scanty milk is sometimes caused by wasting of 
the glands and also from the food not being nu- 
tritious. Medicines are cf no value to stimulate 
the secretions of milk. Feed on good clover hay 
and ground oats or corn mixed with bran, 14 pk of 
each, twice a day and boil a teacup of flaxseed in- 
to a pulp and mix with it and allow plenty pure 
water. If there is any hardness of the udder rub 
it once daily with a little camphorated oil. 





Diseased Eye.—F. B.’s cow has a very sore eye, 
caused by throwing her head against barbed wire. 


Itis swollen to the sizeof a hen’s egg, and dis- 
charges a foul-smelling matter. When the eye is 
injured and inflammation sets in, ina few weeks 
it becomes in a fungous condition, and if the 
sight is destroyed, the eye and the tissue around 
it ought to be removed. The removal of the eye 
is easily accomplished by dissecting it out, and 
stopping the bleeding by saturating cotton bat- 
ting in tincture chloride of iron, or if that fails to 
stop the hemorrhage apply the hot iron to the ves- 
sels. After-treatment is to wash it twice daily 
with tincture of arnica 2 oz, carbolic acid 1% oz, 
water 1 pt. 


It has been 
It would 


work if 
out to 


Spavin.—J. W.’s mare is spavined. 
blistered several times without benefit. 


be better to use her during the spring 
needed. Then have her fired and turned 
grass for several months. 





Open Joint.—N. B. has a colt that had the joint 
of its jaw injured. There is a discharge of joint 
oil and the opening is very small. Cut off the 
hair around the opening and rub on a little of the 
following: Cantharides 2 dr, vaseline 1 oz. Re- 
peat in two weeks if necessary. 





Soreness of Muscles.—A. L. W.’s horse seems to 
be sore over the loins and kidneys. It drives all 


right at an ordinary gait, but if speeded it hitch- 
es and jumps behind. Hitching is a habit that 
trotting horses sometimes have or it may be caus- 
ed from a soreness of the muscles of the loins. If 
the kidneys were at fault, the animal would be in 
bad health. Rub the muscles of the loins and 
hips every third day with a little compound soap 
liniment and mfx and divide into 24 doses, 4 oz of 
iron sulphate and 4 oz potassium nitrate. Give 
one daily in a small mash of bran. 





Worms in Mare.—H. S. has a mare eiglit years 
old which has been troubled with worms for sev- 


eral years. Give santoninidr and fluid extract 
of male fern %ozina pint of gruel once a day 
for a week and then give loz aloes as a pliysic; 
or give sulphate of iron 4 0z divided into 24 doses 
one to be given twice daily in small bran mash; 
or give 2 oz of turpentine in % pt of linseed oil 
daily for three or four days. For pinworms 
clean out the rectum by injections of warm water 
and then inject 2 dr of tineture of chloride of 
iron mixed in 4% pt of water. Repeat in a week if 
necessary. 





Strangles.—A contagious disease prevails 
among cattle in Chenango Co, N Y. In its se- 
verest form it resembles distemper in horses. 
Swellings between the jawbones trequently 
break and discharge matter. The animals dis- 
charge freely from the nose and some cough. 
For about five days the animals refuse food ; the 
disease hangs on from’one to three months greatly 
reducing the animalin flesh. In the early stage, 
steam the animal’s nostrils with hot water in 
which a piece of camphor about the size of a wal- 
nut is put, for 15 to20 minutes at atime three 
times daily. Give %oz nitrate of potass and 
oz chlorate of potassium at a dosein a pint of 
water twice daily. Poultice the swelling be- 
tween the jaws with linseed meal, changing it 
once a day. When it breaks, clean the openin 
with water and inject a mixture of chloride o 
zine 1dr and water 1 pt, using a tablespoonful at 
atime. After five or six days, give tincture of 


iron 1 oz, tincture of ginger 1 oz, tincture of gen- 
tian loz and water 1 pt, ata dose three times 
aday and continue for two weeks. Then give 
sulphate of copper in dram doses twice a day 
in bran mash for three or four weeks if nec- 
essary. All affected cattle should be separated 
from the others and the premises should be dis- 
infected. 


Inversion of the Vagina.—W. E.’s cow’s vagina 
protrudes when it lies down. This is caused by 
a weakness of the parts and it is best treated by 
keeping the hind parts of the animal higher than 
the fore, which can be done by putting extra 
straw behind. When the animial lies down the 
hind parts will be elevated a little, and in the 
majority of cases this is all that is necessary. If 
not, bathe the part for half an hour with acetate 
of lead 1 oz, tincture of opium 2 oz, water 1 qt 
and then press it back and put on a truss. Mix 
sulphate of iron 4 0z, nux vomica 20z and divide 
into 24 doses, one to be given morning and night 
in bran mash. 





Swelling of Jaw.—H.R.S.’s horse had a hard 
sweliing on the lower jaw. In a few days it 
broke and discharged. It is of two months’ 
standing. The horse scratches its head and 
other parts of body. Probe the opening in the 
sore to find the depth and if thereis any foreign 
body init, have it removed. Then dip a strip of 
muslin in tincture chloride of iron and push it in- 
to the bottom of the opening. Do this once daily 
fora week. Then inject daily a teaspoonful of 
chloride of zinc mixed in a pint of water. Bathe 
the itchy parts with a little of the following: Ace- 
tate of lead 1 oz, carbolic acid 4% oz, water 1 qt. 
Give one of the following powders twice daily in 
bran mash: sulphate of iron 4 oz and nitrate of 

otassium 4 0z, mixed and divided into 24 doses. 

‘orsore on back, apply a little bichloride of mer- 

cury every third day until the sore is lower than 
the surrounding skin, then apply daily alittle of a 
mixture of oxide of zine 1 oz and vaseline 2 oz. 


Swollen Legs.—W. C.’s horse stocks in the hind 
legs when it stands in the stable. When walking 
on soft ground her toes will go straight down. 
This is caused by weakness of the lymphatic ves- 
sels of the legs usually brought on by hard work. 
Mix and divide into 24 doses sulphate of iron 4 oz, 
nitrate of potassium 4 0zZ and nux vomica 2 0z; 
1 dose to be given twice daily in bran mash. Re- 
peat this quantity if necessary. Rub the legs well 
once daily with a little soap liniment. 





Lumps on Face.—W. C. R.’s colt, one year old, 
has a lump growing on its face half way between 
its nose and eye. If may be caused by a blow, or 
by the molar tooth growing too fast, making a 
bulging of the plates of the jaw. Mix biniodide 
of mercury 1 dr and vaseline 1% oz, and rubon a 
little once a week. In the majority of cases this 
will stop the growth of the lump, and when the 
molar tooth grows down the lump will disappear. 





Barb Wire Cut.—W. B. McN.hasa colt which 
cut its leg on a barbed wire fence six weeks ago. 
The wound is nearly healed, but the leg and knee 
remain swollen and the animal is stiff on its 
leg. If it is hot and soft, apply a little of the fol- 
lowing, three times daily, well rubbed in: Acetate 
of lead 1 oz, tincture arnica 2 0z, water1 qt. If it 
is cold and hard use biniodide of mercury 2 dr 
and vaseline 3 oz. Rub in well a little every 
second week and give 144 dr of sulphate of iron in 
the morning and 1drof iodide of potassium in 
the evening in bran mash and continue for three 
or four weeks. 





Canker in Pigs.—C. W. K.’s pigs become sore on 
the end of the nose, the lower jaw or the ears. 
The flesh seems to rot off, leaving the bone bare. 
This is a contagious disease and all pigs not af- 
fected should be removed and the sores dressed 
once or twice with terchloride of antimony. 
Then mix oxide of zine 1 oz and vaseline 2 0z 
and rub on a little once daily. If it spreads, 
dust the part over with iodoform once a day. 
Give each pig from 1 to 2 teaspoonfuls of tincture 
of iron in a little water three times a day. 





Best Stable Floor.—W. H. L. asks what is the 
best kind of a floor for a horse’s stall, the horse 
having to stand the greater part of the day in the 
stall. A dry clay floor is the best. If this cannot 
be had, put sawdust on the plank floor, about 6 in 
deep, or dry sand will answer. Itis not wise to 
keep horses on wet r damp clay. 


Lameness in Fore Foot.—C. J. B. has a young 
horse lame in the fore foot; thinks it is sweeny. 
Examine the foot carefully as it is likely that the 
Jameness is there. If so, poultice it with warm 
water and bran for a week, then apply a blister 
of cantharides 2dr and lard 10z. Repeat in two 
weeks if necessary. For sweeny mix cantharides 
4dr and vaseline 3 oz and rub a little on the 
shrunken part every second week until it fills up. 


Epilepsy in Pigs.—G. C.’s pigs, six weeks old 
become suddenly sick, breathe rapidly and bump 
their heads against the wall of the pen and soon 
die. Change the food and allow the pigs to run 
out several hours daily. Give 1 0z of Epsom salts 
dissolved in % pt of water and then give 30 gr of 
bromide of potassium twice daily in a spoonful of 
water for a week or two. The trouble is usually 
caused by improper feeding and want of ex- 
ercise. 




























































































Heifers vs Steers as Beef Animals. 


Certain grades of cattle which generally go 
at a wide discount under prices paid for good to 
choice beef steers are selling unusually close at 
present. This is due largely to the indications 
of a positive shortage in the supply for the 
spring and early summer markets. Stock cat- 
tle and well-finished heifers are among those 
which now bring relatively good prices yet the 
last- named, weight for weight, even though 
well finished and attractive to the eye, never 
command figures as high as those obtained for 
steers which are only equally well finished and 
same in weight. AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
readers who are engaged in the cattle indus- 
try and place heifers on the market at Buffalo, 
Pittsburg and further west can never quite un- 
derstand why this is so. The butchers and big 
beef packers have brought things to such a 
fine point that their discrimination in making 
purchases is very marked. A chief reason 
why heifers will not sell quite as high as 
steers is because they will not dress as much 
net to gross. In other words, they make less 
beef in the 100 lbs and more offal. In the same 
direction there is a shortage of edible meat in 
the loin and along the back. While good to 
choice heifers will cut in ribs and loins 22 to 
23 per cent of total live weight, good to choice 
steers will cut 25 to 26 per cent. Heifers lack 
thickness and weight in rib and loin. In 


fact, a steer dresses to much better ad- 
vantage than a heifer on all _ choice 
cuts. With regard to flavor of the 


meat there is a divergence of opinion among 
those in trade. Some claim in favor of the 
heifer whiie others insist there is more coarse 
meat to the carcass than in steers. Farmers 
should remember that when heifers are’ well 


bred and well matured there is less difference’ 


in the selling price than when only half finish- 
ed and indifferent in quality. Best heifers 
sell at about the same figures as those paid for 
good light weight steers, to 25 to 50c discount, 
while those in poor condition show a differ- 
ence of 75c to $1. 


STRENGTH IN THE CATTLE SITUATION. 


From the standpoint of the seller the market 
for beef cattle at no time the past winter has 
been as satisfactory as during early March. 
Gross arrivals at such western points as Chi- 
cago, Kansas City and Omaha continue less 
than usual, and this shortage, temporary or 
permanent as the case may be, is naturally re- 
flected in the markets further east. The 


strength which has been such a promi- 
nent feature during the last six weeks 
comes almost exclusively .from the fact 


of the relatively small offerings of well-finish- 
ed beef cattle. Sofar as the export trade is 
-concerned, this is only measurably satisfac- 
tory. The English markets exhibit periods of 
frequent weakness, yet readily absorb a fairly 
liberal number from this side. Up to the pres- 
ent time the French embargo on live cattle 
has not appreciably affected prices although 
the trend is in that direction. The move- 
ment of fresh and cured meats to the conti- 
nent of Eurone continues large, thanks to the 
efficient government inspection, making it im- 
possible for jealous foreigners to find a shadow 
of excuse for shutting them out. With prices 
almost steadily on the upturn for many weeks 
and a substantial advance of $1 scured com- 
pared with midwinter farmers find the 
temptation great to pick up thrifty young 
steers at high prices and send to the feed lots. 
There is danger that this may be carried to 
extremes unless the buyer is particularly well 
fixed with regard to hay and rough feed. Too 
often do farmers buy stockers and feeders 
close to beef prices and unless conditions 
thenceforward continue especially favorable 
losses are liable to ensue. 
SWITZERLAND AS A FUTURE MARKET. 


During the nine months ending with Sep- 
tember, Switzerland imported 52,399 beef cat- 
tle valued at $5,100,000 showing a remarkable 
increase of 3,500,000 and 2,300,000 in excess of 
the same periods of 93 and ’92 respectively. 
Of the number indicated Italy supplied 29,000 
and Austria 1(,600, the U S furnishing only 226 
head in the way of a trial shipment. With 
France and Germany so bitter against Ameri- 
can cattle it would seem as though it were 
worth the effort on the part of our exporters 
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to increase the Swiss business, possibly ship- 
ping via Genoa which is only a short distance 
from Geneva by rail. 

I 


Lamb Feeding in Western New York. 


The fattening of lambs for market has never 
paid better than this winter in the section 
hamed. The freight to Buffalo approximates 
5c per head in car lots and the nearness of the 
market enables the well-posted farmer or deal- 
er to take advantage of any rise within a few 
hours’ notice. When the market is glutted he 
is able to buy stockers and feeders at prices 
advantageously low. Lambs were bought last 
fall at $2 75@3 25 per 100lbs and during the 


past few weeks resold at 425 to 5 
with occasional droves of fancy as 
high as 550. N. H. Green & Son 


secured this price last week for 213 lambs 
which averaged alittle over 100 lbs each. 
They were the best of the season and weighed 
56 lbs when bought last fall at 325.- After 
good autumn pasturage which brought them 
up to 75 lbs they were put in the feeding pens 
in December. Although this showing is an es- 
pecially good one it is easy to see that consid- 
ering the quantity of fertilizer left on the 
farm, the gain in weight and the advanced 
price finally secured lamb feeding has formed 
one of the best paying branches of farming. 

The sharp advance in price was not, ex- 
pected and many who sold a few weeks ago 
again bought light lambs and are feeding them 
with the expectation of shipping during April. 
Asthese are housed in warm quarters many 
have been sheared and the wool sold at about 
lic per lb. This early shearing is sometimes 
done to rid them of ticks. Many feeders main- 
tain the lambs will gain faster when shorn. 
Clover, mixed and timothy hay is fed and bean 
fodder greedily eaten. Western corn which 
cost 48@50c delivered is principally used 
for fattening though some wheat has been fed 
this season for the first time. Opinions differ 
regarding the feeding value, but the majority 
of farmers prefer corn when it can be bought 
for 50c or less. 





Maine Sweet Corn Crop Reduced. 





As the season advances increasing interest 
is noticeable in the sweet corn prospects. 
This is especially true in Maine and in certain 
sections of the middle states where the can- 
ning industry is most important, the output of 
the state first named doing much to control 
the market everywhere. So far as can be as- 
certained at the moment the Burnham & Mor- 
rill Co, which has 13 factories in Maine, will 
operate but seven andthe Portland Packing 
Co, having i1 factories, will operate but five. 
These two companies are the largest corn 
packers in the state. The smaller companies, 
operating from one to three factories each, 
will run their works at scarcely half :the ca- 
pacity the coming season. All companies will 
also reduce their acreage 50 per cent or even 
more. Some utilizing the product from 250 
acres in ’94 will call for but 100 acres this 
spring. 

Furthermore there is a cut in price. The 
sum fixed upon by the packers this season is 
to pay farmers $1.50 per 100 lbs of corn, being 
acut of one-quarter from the price paid last 
year. The corn packing factory at Vassalboro, 
owned by the Portland Packing Co, is now be- 
ing taken down. This reduction of the acre- 
age of sweet corn to be grown this year is 
being felt by commercial fertilizer men, in 
the smaller sales of their goods the present 
spring. Last year over 15,000 tons of commer- 
cial manures were sold in Maine alone, but it 
is believed that not much above 10,000 tons will 
be sold here this season.. Further west a fair 
acreage is decided upon, but growers as a rule 
anticipate low prices for the corn. 

scckcieaigtllldiipeiatean 

Maple Sugar Season at Hand—The middle of 
the month finds maple sugar makers actively en- 
gaged, the industry receiving some stimulus 


from the bounty: question. Up tothe present 
time nothing is discernible to suggest better 
prices than a year ago. Throughout Geauga 
county and other adjacent Ohio sections it is still 
between seasons. Of old sugar and syrup, scarce- 
ly enough remains to make a quotable market 
and itis not believed new sugar will be shipped 
in any quantities before Aprill. In Vermont less 
than the usual quantity of old sugar is in the 
hands of dealers while makers hold moderate 
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stocks salable in carloads at 5@6c at shipping 


point. Some sugar makers in Vermont will allow 
their trees to remain idle this year. The price is 
not considered favorable and unless this advances 
speedily there will be little profit in hiring help 
for sugar making. The sugar exchange has 
shipped a quantity newly made from fine ‘94 
sylup, this commanding 12c in N Y, owing to its 
excellent flavor. At Chicago, sugar purporting to 
be from the ’9 crop, but really ’94 sugar run over 
is quoted at 6@10c. The extremely low prices gov- 
erning cane and beet sugar must have an influ- 
ence on maple unless the yield of the latter 
proves unusually small. 





Pickled Olives form a new article of export 
from California. A carload of these delicacies 
was recently shipped east from Pomona. The 
California olive crop is steadily growing in im- 
portance and much attention is now being paid 
to it. Inthe Pomona district alone the crop of 
the present season is estimated at $50,000. to a 
commercial sense this branch of horticulture is 
the growth of the past five years although a few 
of the pioneer orchards are much older but chief- 
ly experimental in character. Ten years ago there 
were but 200 acres in olives in the state against 
about 20,000 at present. Half this acreage has 
been planted in the past two years. Olive pick- 
ling is a new industry for which there is a field in 
view of the large importation into the United 











States, this Pk rar pnns | $350,000 annually. 
The imports of olive oil are important and on the 
increase. 
IMPORTS OLIVE OIL BY COUNTRIES. 
1894 1893 1892 1891 1890 
France, $364,031 $444,222 $383,131 46,845 18. 
y, 491,011 "385,191 ” 422,441 rare se est 

Other countries,* 65,000 62,011 71,041 62,492 114,963 

Total, 920,042 891,424 876,613 733,489 819,110 

*Estimated. 





Russian Agriculture is reaping great benefit 
from the new commercial treaty with Germany. 
During the first 10 months of ’94 Russia exported 
to Germany 189,000 tons wheat against 16,000 tons 
during the same period in ’93; rye 410,000 against 
59,090; oats 249,000 against 3; barley 277,000 
against 208,000 and corn 99,000 tons against 9000 
tons. Geographically speaking Russia is close to 
Germany, yet freight rates from the U § to north- 
ern Europe are favorable as a rule and should en- 
able us to hold our own in the markets, other 
things being equal. For the transportation of 
Silesian wheat from Breslau to Fuersten burg, a 
distance of afew hundred miles, the cost is $1 67 
P ton, whereas a ton can be shipped from N Y to 
the same point, including reloading at Hamburg, 
for only 238. Under these condititions protective 
measures favored by the agrarian party can be 
of little value to German agriculturists. 





American Lumber finds a good market in Den- 
mark with prospects encouraging for an increase 
in this direction. The country depends largely on 


the outside world for timber, securing needed 
2 gee chiefly from Norway,Sweden and the 
US. American white oak is heldin high esteem 
and is in more demand than any other American 
wood, although walnut, poplar and pitch-pine 
have good chances there, while elm and ash are 
not so much used. Boards, planks and sawed 
lumber are generally preferred and have the 
quickest sale, and should be thoroughly dried and’ 
seasoned. There is no duty on oak imported into 
Denmark. Other woods pay a duty of 3\4c p cubic 
foot. Copenhagen is now a free port and being 
considered foreign territory there is no duty on 
goods entering to be reshipped on sales to jinte- 
rior points or other countries. 





May Wheat Sold as low in Chicago as 51%c 1ast 
February and since worked up temporarily to 55c. 
First pega in this delivery last summer was at 
6012¢, the price touching 66%c at the time of the 
August corn crop scare. One year ago May wheat 
was selling at 57@6lc, two years ago at 75@82c and 
in March, ’91, touched $1.00% Eleven months In- 
dian wheat shipments to March 1 were only 12,- 
200,000 bu against 21,230,000 bu a year earlier. 


Furs and Skins Are Lower in price in anticipa- 
tion of excessive offerings at the next London 
sale, March 18-29. Cable advices to Belt, Butler & 
Co, N Y exporters of raw furs, int to enormous 
accumulations for this sale including 600,000 musk- 
rats, 180,000 mink, 175,000 opossum, ,000 skunk, 
102,000 fox and others proportionally large. In 
consequence bid prices in this country have been 
slightly lowered. . 





Swedish Import Duty on breadstuffs recently 
advanced equals 22%4¢ p bu on wheat and rye. U 
8 exports to Sweden ind Norway during ’94 were 
only 458,000 bu wheat, $4,338 bbls flour and 12,650 
bu corn. 


English Wheat Prices—The av of English 


grown wheat during Jan, ’95, was — 6414C p bu 
against 80c the corresponding period in ’94 and 
°93 and $1.06 in 92. 





Up to Date.—AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is up 
to date in the reading matter it contains for the 
farmer. It is thorough and concise, and in lan- 
guage that all can understand and digest. Clean 
and pure and should be inevery household, not 
only on account of its thoroughness and general 
information on all agricultural subjects but to- 
everyone desirous of keeping. abreast of the 
times.—_[James Schoolcraft, Eagle Mills, N Y. 
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IMPROVING BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


TurspAy Evenrne, March 12, 1895. 
General business is a shade better, showing 


signs of gradual enlargement though yet far: 


from satisfactory. While nothing particularly 
new has been developed during the past week 
the tone of confidence displayed at the adjourn- 
ment of congress has been slightly intensified. 
Our export trade is much smaller than it 
should be and foreign holders of investment 
securities are rather lukewarm, yet no raids 
have been made upon the gold reserve and the 
absence of exports of the metal is gratifying. 
Money is slightly firmer in tone with a fair de- 
mand for its employment. While commercial 
activities remain restricted the country is 
measurably free from industrial disturbances 
and considering the fact that prices for raw 
materials continue abnormally low and stocks 
of goods much reduced the undertone is one of 
moderate confidence that any change will be 
for the better. An encouraging demand pre- 
vails for iron and steel, some of the cotton fac- 
tories, especially those in the south, are the re- 
cipients of increased orders and in most di- 
rections jobbers of hardware, boots and shoes, 
dry goods and kindred lines report liberal dis- 
tribution. Bank clearings last week were the 
best for some time, reflecting the slightly larger 
volume of business. Railroad earnings con- 
tinue unsatisfactory. . 

With a few notable exceptions the produce 
markets have at least held their own. Slight 
evidences of improvement in wheat a week 
ago have been followed by disappointing 
though fractional price recessions but stocks 
in this country and abroad are steadily decreas- 
ing, exports are moderate and should this con- 
tinue for any appreciable length of time will 
do much to relieve the situation. Coarse 
grains are fairly steady and live stock with- 
out special feature, the interest in cattle be- 
being prominent. Though very small, the 
actual improvement in cotton has been more 
pronounced than during many weeks past 
probably through the agitation of the question 
of lessened acreage another year. Wool is 
moving, but the sharp competition of foreign 
fleeces is keenly felt at home and there is no 
change for the better. Butter is steady at the 
decline, cheese dull and fruits and vegetables 
without important change. Quotations are re- 
vised as follows: 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Chicago, 6 00 445 450 
New York, 575 48 510 
Buffalo, 5 50 455 49 
Kansas City, 5 30 4 400 
Pittsburg, 5 60 460 485 


At Chicago, the position of the cattle trade is 
not essentially changed and the tone one of con- 
fidence. The feature of the week is what might 
have been naturally expected and came in the 
light of a reaction in prices to the extent of 1 
25e. The advance has been so pronounced an 
the prices reached such a level that both butch- 
ers and consumers began to hold back. The total 
supply was ——— greater than a_ week earlier, 
and this was another reason which encourage 
buyers to slightly reduce their bids. The — 
markets as well as those in the east are relatively 
lower than Chicago prices, and of course all this 
worked against the local trade. Cattle which 
were well matured and attractive in quality sold 
better than medium to good grades, although in 
no instance was the market named really active. 
Prime shipping steers exhibit the least change, 
and from first to last something especially 
fine was —— up to $6 or sibly a shade bet- 
ter and fair activity prevails so far this week. 
Transactions in animals were chiefly ata 
range of 5 2% down to 4 ~*otwithstanding the 
small recession in prices th - outlook is promising 
for a quick disposition of tne best grades of ship- 
ping and export beeves. Good to choice feeders 
are only alittle lower but light and common 
stockers have proved especially weak. Country 
buyers want something far encugh advanced in 
wei. ht and quality to permit finishing that the 
cattle thus purchased may be available for early 
summer markeis. Cunners’ stuff dull and heavy, 
common butchers’ stock easy while choice milk- 
ers, springers and veal calves have continued 


firm. Quotations are revised as follows: 

Exporters, 1450 to 1600 Com to ch bulls, 275 40 
Iba, average. 575 610 Good stockers and 

Good dressed beef and feeders, 350 435 
— steers, 1150 Common do 265 335 
to 1 4@ 54 Calves, heavy, 225 300 

Fuir to medium steers, Caives,100 to 180 Ibs, 38 5 
1150 to 1400 Ibs, 40 4% Milch cows, ea, 25 00 50 00 

Good cows and heifers, 35 42% Corn-fed Tex steers. 49 480 

Poor to fait cows, wm 3H Do cows and heifers. 325 400 


MARKETS 


THE LATEST 





The hog market has acted well in spite of the 


receipts, 210,000, about 25,000 greater than the 
week before. Prices scored a small gain, this 
amounting to 10@15¢ in mixed and heavy weights 
and 15@20¢ in prime light, latest prices of the 


week being the best and fair activity so far this 
week, operators closely watching the provision 
market. The course of the latter has been large- 
ly influential in shaping hog prices for a week or 
more past. With the demand for cured meats 
good packers were enabled to secure a fair ad- 
vance in price without paying much more than a 
recent low level for live hogs. This has been en- 
couraging to them and the demand good for local 
slaughter in consequence. The shipping inquiry 
on eastern account has been fair, but not espe- 
cially large. Present prices are on the basis of 
$4 30@4 45 for choice to extra heavy, 410@4 35 for 
mixed droves and 4@4 15 for good to choice light 


weights. 
Sheep declined 10@20c a week ago and there has 
been no good reeovery since, yet the market is ‘n 


healthy condition. The slight downturn was due 
moré than anything else to the increased re- 
ceipts, these approximating 57,000 against 50,564 
the previous week. The eastern and foreign 
markets were not in good shape and common to 
fair lots rather difficult to sell while best droves 
showed the least change. There is nothing in the 
situation to point toany permanent weakness and 
under moderate supplies general stability is an- 
ticipated. Good to choice western and native 
wethers $4 25@4 50, fair to good mixed droves 375 
@4 25, poor*to common lots 2 50@3 50, good feeders 
3 25@3 50, fair to choice lambs 4 50@5 40 with sales 
of the last named largely at 4 75@5 25. 


At Pittsburg, cattle have shown relatively more 
strength than at some of the other leading mar- 
kets, especially those further west. Asarule re 
ceipts have been moderate to small and included 
relatively few droves of really choice to extra 
beef animals. Buyers of almost all classes were 
represented and a ready disposition scored. 
Good tochoice butchers’ steers sold at $4 50@5 50 
and something faney would command a further 
ee ig oe m. Stock cattle have been rather quiet 
out brokers were favored with a number of or- 
ders from farmers in adjoining sections of the 
country who want to put young steers on feed for 
afew months in preparation for the early sum- 
mer markets. About the usual demand exists for 
common butchers’ stock, mileh cows and veal 
calves and revised prices covering the entire list 
are as follows: 








Extra to fcy steers 1400 Light steers, 850 to 940 
to 1600 ibs, $5 25@5 60 ibs, 350 400 
Good to ch, 1250 to Jood cows and heifers,275 435 
1350 lbs, 48 51 page ond hogs, 200 400 
Com to fair, 1050 to Feeders, 950 to 1100 ibe, 375 435 
1200 375 440 B8t 600 to bs, 275 365 
Rough fat, 1000 to ‘resh milch cows, ea, 18 00 45 00 
1300 lbs. 825 410 Veal calves, 400 63 








In hogs the slight ad vance scored the early part 
of last week has been omnes / maintained. 
The market in a general way is healthy, however, 
and prices in most instances a shade tter than 
a week ago. Good to fancy Philas $4 45@4 60, me- 
dium weights 4 35@4 50, common to choice york- 
ers 415@440, pigs and rough lots 375@4. The 
sheep market has pursued much the same course 
as that of hogs. Early prices were pushed up 15 
@25c, but at this advance buyers were not hun- 
gry andthe edge — late quotations 
showing a reaction of 10@15c. Choice to fan 
wethers, 90@100 Ibs, 4 40@4 85, fair to good lots, 

85 ths, 3@4 25, common light and mixed droves 2 
@2 75, good to choice lambs 4 50@5 75. 


At Buffalo, cattle have ruled uneven during 
the past week or ten days and to-day showed the 
effect of more or less dullness at other markets. 
Choice beeves sold moderately well to shippers, 
but local buyers and butehers from nearby points 
were in the main indifferent. Present prices are 
on the basis of $5@5 50 for choice to extra heavy 
steers, 425@4 8 for medium and light weights 
with coarse and rough droves uneven in —— 
moving slowly at Good to choice cows 
heifers 3@425 with poor to common 225@2 7. 
Offerings of milkers and springers have been un- 
usually large, including many only common in 
quality and the market quite unsatisfactory to 
salesmen. Prices in some instances slight- 
ly lower than a week ago at 16@40 92 

for fancy. Veal 

ealves 3 50@5 75. Hogs have sold at nearly 
steady prices. The demand is largely for droves 
Te — ibs though eastern shippers are 

y to pic b / the heavy weights. Good to 
choice yorkers 440@4 50, good to prime hea 
hogs 4 45@4 55, light and mixed droves — le 
Sheep rather uneven with common grades plenti- 
ful and slow. Export buyers were rather indif- 
ferent and the demand for heavy lambs on home 
account less marked. Good to choice wethers, 
100 tbs, 4 15@4 50, fancy heavy export sheep 4 
480, good to choice mixed 3 25, common to 
fancy lambs 4 50@65 85. 


At New York, cattle market devoid of special 
feature, exporters showing a fair degree of in- 
terest. The cattle actually on the market during 
the past week included comparatively few droves 
of desirable native farm-fed beeves and these met 
quick disposition, while common oxen and rough 
steers were shown no particular favor. Good to 
choice droves $4 40@5 40 with extra at a premium, 
cows and bulls 175@4. Veal calves lower 


under increasing offerings with ordinary to choice 
salable at 4@T. 

actually on sale. 
good stock rulin 
receipts of lam 


Hogs quiet at 4 85 with few 
Sheep held up an a a well, 


steady to firm while increasing 
brought a decline of 10@15c. 








Common to choice sheep 375@5 10, lambs 425 
@6 10. 

At London, American steers lower on the basis 
of 10%,@11,c P th estimated dressed weight. Re- 
frigerator beef dull at 9@9%c. American sheep 
quiet at 11@13c estimated dressed weight. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 


At New York, a fair demand, fancy lots firm but 
lower grades negiected. Spitzenburg $4@6 P bbl, 
Spy 350@4, Baldwin 325@4, Greening 3 25@3 75, 

inesap 4@4 50, Ben Davis 350@4, russet 3, poor 
to good 2@3. 

At Chicago, trading is in small proportions, 
but quotations are well sustained. N ¥Y and N 
E fey mixed $3@325 P bbl, good to ch 275@ 
3, Greenings 3 25@3 50, Can fcy Spy and Green- 
ings 375@4, fey mixed 3 50@3 75, good to ch 3@ 
3 50, western Ben Davis and Winesap fey 3 50@4, 
ch 325, fair 2 50@2 75, Cal Pippins 1 50@1 75 P bx. 

With the season so far advanced apples are 
selling at very uneven prices. Sound stock, es- 

cially if fine to fancy, is naturally held at stiff 

gures and meets moderate sale while holders of 
poor to common lots are more than willing to dis- 
e of same,at times granting smal! concessions. 
uch western cities as Chicago and St Louis are 
getting fair quantities from the interior, while 
Atlantic ports, including N Y and Boston, are re- 
ceiving relatively small consignments. Stored 
lots are shown moderate favor and while exports 
have dropped off to small proportions occasional 
— of strength at Liverpool may stimulate 
shipments. 
APPLE EXPORTS WEEK ENDING MARCH 2. 








Liver- Lon- Glas» Other Total 
pool don gow points 
New York, bbls, ‘ 184 4 40 663 
Boston, _ - _- 483 
Po d, 2,910 _ - _ 2,910 
Halifax, — 8,722 oa _ 2,722 
Total, 3,792 8,906 40 40 12,77 
Corresp week, 94, _ 1,473 36 — ~ 509 
- “ 98, «18,37 577 510 _ 19,460 
Total this season, 813,445 393,257 173,493 22,768 1,402,963 
Season ’93-’94, 97,257 27,402 38,420 530 = 165,846 
Season ’92-’95, 698,238 157.210 204,014 9,723 1,069,185 
Beans. 


At New York, inarket firm under moderate sup- 
plies. Ch marrow $2 45@250 P bu, medium 1 99, 


re 1 v2, white kidne 240, red kidney 
10, blac turtle sou 185@190, yellow eye 
2 2 limas 2 %, foreign medium 


1 1 80, pea 1 75@1 85, green peas 1 @I 10. 

At Chicago, supplies are light and demand 
only moderate. Pea and navy h p $1 8@i 87% 
f, bu, fair to ch cleaned§ 1 75@2 80, common to 

air 135@1 65, h pmedium 177@1 8, ch cleaned 
1 65@1 75, common to fair 1 25@1 60, brown Swedish 
2 25, red kidney 2 25, Cal limas 4%c ® ib. 


Dried Fruits and Nuts. 
At New York, quiet with prices well sustained. 


Fey evap’d apples 8@84c # Ib, ch 7 734 c, prime 
Talia, Ya ed 5@6c, cherries Tete, lack- 
es 


54%4c, raspberries 22@221%4c, Cal apricots 
7@l10c, unpeeled peaches 7@10c, peeled 12@iéc, Cal 
London layer raisins $1 40@145 pbx, loose 3@4 
crown 5c P tb, currants 3, @d%e, prunes, four 
sizes c. Fey Va peanuts 314, @3the ‘if th, pecans 
44@6e, hickory nuts 1 75@2 25 } bu, bull nuts 75e@ 
1, black walnuts be 

At Chicago, selling fairly well at steady prices. 
Fey evap’d apples 7% @8&c # ib, ch 744¢, prime 
7 c, sun ed 5@64,c, blackberries 6¢, raspber- 

aia fey apricots 744@8e, good to ch 6@7e 
icy unpeeled hes 84,@814c, ch 744@8e, pruies, 
four s 44,@642¢, large 9@10%c, raisins, 2 
crown 414@612¢,3-crown sae ce, +crown 314(@33,4 c, 
dried gra 24%4,@3c. Hickory nuts, sheilbarks 
60c@$1 #P bu, large 35@60c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, arrivals are on the increase and 
rices are much lower, in spite of a good consump- 
ive demand. Fcy/new-laid nearby 18@19e P dz, 

N Y and Pa 17\4c, ch western 1744c, ch southern 
12c, prime 16@164c, duck eggs 35c. 

At Chicago, prices lower under larger supplies. 
Strictly fresh, cases returned 141,c P dz, firsts, 
new cases included 15c, seconds P case. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, Fla fruit scarce, Cal in fair de 
mand, cranberries firm. Cape Cod cranberries $10 
@14 P bbl, N J 3@4 P era, western Catawba grapes 
10@20c # small bskt, Fla oranges 2@3 # bx, tan- 


gerines mandarins 2@3, grape fruit 2@5, Cal 
strawberries 25@75c P qt, Fla 70@85c. 


At Chicago, oranges quiet with former png 


prevailing. Fla $2@4 ~ bx, grape fruit 4 75@5, 
Cal _ seedl ngs 2@2 75, navels 2 75@3 25, tanger- 
ines 85c@1, i 2@2 75, Mexican 2 50@2 75, Va- 


lencia ® case, lemons 150@275 P bx, 
pines les 1 50@2 50 # dz, Jersey cranberries 11 # 
bl, 3 ® bu. 


Ground Feeds. 

At New} York, mill feed in [fair demand and 
steady. Spring and winter bran 90@92!2c P 100 lbs, 
sharps $1, screenings 50@75c, oil mea! 2250@23 ~P 
ton, cottonseed 17 50@18. 

At Chicago, in fair demand. Bran $14@1475 ~ 
ton, middlings offered sparingly. 

Hides and Tallow. 


At New York, steady and in good demand. Coun- 
ib, steer 6@7c, bull 


udbine Sit Camas oa, cite alangsered a 
Cc, C ea, city-slaughter cow an 
Gee. Country tallow 4a4%c P tb, city 











43,c, edible 44%,@5c, brown grease 3@3\4c, yellow 
334c, white 4@4ec. 

At Chicago, market steady under fair demand. 
Heavy and light green salted 5@5%4c P ib, green 


3i,a@4¢, sulted bull 34,@3%4¢, green salted calf 7@ 
8e, dry calf 8144@9e, dexcons 30¢ ea. No 1 country 
tallow 44,@4%c P tb, No 2 4a4\4c, cake 5c, white 
grease 4\,a4\gc, yellow 3%,@4c, brown 34@3\e. 
Hay and Straw. 

New York, quiet with moderate but ample 
supply. Prime timothy 70@T5e P 100 tbs, No 1 65@ 
70c, No 2 50@60c, No 3 45@50c, clover mixed 55c, 
clover 45 @50c, salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 50@ 
60c, short 40@50c, wheat 40c, oat 35@45c. 

At Chicago, steady under light supply. Nol 
timothy $10@10 50 p ton, No2 9@950, mixed 7@9, 
Ill and Ind upland prairie 7@8. Kan and la 8@10. 


At 


Onions. 
At New York,choice lots find afair outlet, 
poor stock dull, White fair toch $448 p bbi, 
eastern red 2@275, yellow 2@2 50, Orange Co 


red 2 25@2 75, yellow 2@2 50, Havana 2 Pp cra, Ber- 
muda 2. 

At Chicago, steady and without important 
change. Mich good to ch $2 25a2 50 P bbl, small 
150a2,N Y good to fine 2 50@2 75, O 2 25@2 75, Mich 
bulk 80a90¢ P bu, poor to fair 40@65c, ch O 90c@1, 
Can fey 95ce@1, Spanish 125@1 30 p bu-bx, Cuba 2 40. 

Pork Product. 
At New York, market unsettled, showing much 


fluctuation. Old mess pork $11 75@12 p bbl, 
new 12@12 25, family 12@1250, short clear 12 50 
@15, lard 6%,@64ec P th, country dressed pork 


542 aie, pork tenderloins 14@15c. 
At Chicago, provisions show moderate activity. 
Lard $6 45@6 47144, mess pork 10 62144@1075 p bbl, 


short rib sides 5 35a5 40. 


Potatoes 
At New York, good table stock selling well, 
seed potatoesin demand. Bermuda prime $6@ 


650 Pp bbl, Havana 6, Scotch 225p 168-tb sack, 
Me Rose 250 P bbl, Hebron 2@2 25, Cun 2@2 25, 
N J 150@2, N Y Rose 2 25, N J sweets 2@2 50. 

At Chicago, shipping trade is good and steady 
feeling is shown. Northwestern Burbanks, good 
to ch 63@65¢ P bu, poor to fair 55@6ic, Mich 63 
@66c, northwestern Hebrons 61@62c, Mich 60@ 
63c, Peerless 55@6ic, Empire State 59@63c, Mich 
white stock 59@63c, mixed: 54@6ic, Ill sweets fcy 
$1 75@2, early Ohio seed stock 85@90c, Rose 68@70c. 

Such varieties offpotatoes as are suitable for seed 
purposes have shown marked firmness during the 
past week, in some instances selling at a consider- 
able premium over ordinary stock. The south is 
a good buyer and the demand chiefly for Early 
Rose. In N Y and Boston, Maine grown are want- 
ed and the supply available has proved rather in- 
adequate. The demand for seed stock extends to 
western cities with sales of Rose at Chicago as 
high as 68@72ce ® bu and Early Ohio 85@90c. There 
is little change in the market in other directions. 


Poultry. 

At New York, choice lots are not plentiful and 
held firmly. Poor stock dull. Ch selected tur- 
keys 11@11\%4c ® tb, young toms or old hens 10@ 
lle, large Phila capons 21@22c, medium 18@20c, 
western fey large 18c, fey Phila chickens 28@ 
30c, prime pullets 16@18c, common to good 14@15c, 
western 11@124%4c, western fowls 10@11c, old roost- 
ers 6@61,c, ducks 12@14c, geese 10@12c, squabs $3@ 
4p dz. 

At Chicago, in fair demand and firm under 
moderate offerings. Dry-picked turkeys, fcy hens 
11@11%%c P tb, young gobblers 914c, old Tc, chick- 
ens, ch springs 912@10c, mixed 914@10c, old hens 
9@914c, roosters 5@6c, fey heavy capons 17@18c, 
good 12@14c, broilers 15@20c, fey fat ducks 12@13c, 
geese 10@10%4c. 

. Vegetables. 

At New York, really choice stuff commands full 
prices, second class dull. Cal asparagus 20@25c 
~ bch, Cal cauliflowers $2 50@3 50 Y case, Brussels 
sprouts 8@15e P qt, Bermuda beets 175@2 P cra, 
domestic cabbage 4@8 P 100, imported 10@12, 
washed carrots 1@1 25 P bbl, unwashed 50@T5c, 
Mich celery 50e@1 P dz roots, N Y and western 
50@75e, Norfolk kale 125@1 50 P bbi, Bermuda let- 
tuce 150@2 P bx, Boston 50c@1 P dz, Havana okra 
3@4 P carrier, peppers 2@2 50, spinach 2 50@3 50 p 
bbl, marrow squash 150 P bbl, Hubbard 1@1 25, 
turnips 70c@1 25, Boston hothouse radishes 1 50@3 
Pp 100, Fla tomatoes 1@4 P cra, Havana 1 50@3 
P carrier. 

At Chicago, a fair demand, receipts not large. 
Beets 50@75c P bbl, new 50@60c P dz, carrots 65@ 
802 P bbl, new 30@35e P dz,-Cal cauliflower $1 50@2 
P cra, home-grown celery 25@45c P dz, Mich 10@ 
25c, Boston cucumbers 1@1 75 P dz, horse radish 
2a3 ~P bbl, green peppers 350@4 P bu-bx, home- 
grown lettuce 1@115 P 4 dz, Boston hothouse 
1 25 Pp dz, leek 35@40c P dz behs, old cabbage 5@6 
P 100, 20@25 P ton, new 3@3 50 P cra, oyster plant 
20a40c P dz, parsley 15@25c, pie plant 60@80c, 
parsnips 75@85e P bbl, home-grown radishes 40@ 
75e P dz behs, Ky spinach 2 25@2 50 P bbl, Hubbard 
squash 1 50@1 75 P dz, 25 P ton, tomatoes 1 50@2 50 
P case, rutabagas 23@26c P bu, old white turnips 
150 P bbl, new 20@35c P dz, watercress 15@20c 
¥ dz. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER OITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry in fair de- 
mand and firm. Chicxens 11@12c ib l w, 12@ 
13c d w, turkeys 12@13c 1 w, 13@14c d w, ducks 12 
@13ec 1 w, 13@14c d w, geese 11@12c 1 w, 12@13c d 
w. Receipts of eggs liberal. Strictly fresh 23@ 
24c P dz, cold storage 17@18c. Grain firm. Bar- 
ley 60@65c P bu, buckwheat 54@58e, western corn 
46@48c, N Y 5i , oats 33@36c, rye 44@56c, wheat 
65@70c, bran §$1750@18 #P ton, cottonseed meal 
19 50@20, middlings 18 50@19 50, loose hay 10 50@11, 
[To Page 292.] 
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That Tired Feeling 


Is a certain indication of impure and impover- 
ished blood. If your biood could always 
be rich and pure, full of the red corpuscles 
upon which its vitality depends, you would 
never be weak, or nervous! Boils, pim- 
ples, salt rheum, would never 
trouble you. But our mode of living, shut 
in all winter in poorly ventilated homes 
and shops, depletes the blood and there is 
loss of appetite and Hood’s 
Sarsapariila is the standard remedy for this 
condition. Read this: 


scerofula, 


weakness. 


“Our daughter, Blanche, when four years of 
age, had a humor break out on her hands 
and face, which our physician pronounced 
eczema. Ifthe cold air reached her face 
or hands they would swell up, look almost 
purple, and headed blisters would form and 
break, discharging a watery fluid and the 





Burning and itching would drive her nearly 
wild. Unless we incased her little hands 
she would tear patches of skin from her 
face and hands. Our daughter Cora tried 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia, to cure a scrofulous 
lump near the left breast which caused her 
much pain, and after taking 4 bottles, it 
disappeared. Blanche, who is now eleven, 
had spent seven years of suffering, so I 
concluded to give her Hood’s- Sarsaparilla. 
She took 5 bottles and her face is smooth 
and soft as a baby’s, the color of a rose 
petal. Her hands are soft and white, where 
four months ago they were blue and red 
and calloused nearly like leather. I can- 
not express my gratitude by pen or mouth. 
It seems a miracle and our friends are sur- 
prised.” Mrs. Anna L. CLARK, 401 E. 4th 
St., Duluth, Minn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 





eure all liver ills, bilious- 


ness, headache. 25c. 


Hood’s Pills 





eure habitual constipation. 
Price 25c. per box. 


Hood’s Pills 














JOS. H. BLACK, SO 





ASPARAGUS 


Mercer Cherry, Japan Wineberries 


We have all kinds of stock to be found in a First-class Nursery. 
& CO., Village Nurseries, HICHTSTOWN, N. 


Chess SURRROGCTRTRSLESTCECESTECULECCOCRCESCESCLORCRCRESRGREEECRRGASCESCSESCCCSEEESES 


PEAR TREES 
& ABUNDANCE PLUMS 


ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 






J. 











— —— 









URPEE 





FARM ANNUAL for (895 


“The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new features 
fer 1895—hundreds of illustrations, pictures painted from 


nature—it tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties that cannot be had 
elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to a copy F 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 


EE. 
Seed Growers, 


Send your address to-day on a postal, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














EID'S 


TIMBRELL 
Strawberry. 





FRUIT TREES, 


SMALL FRUITS, VINES, ROSES, 
ORNAMENTALS, Crates & Baskets. 


ELDORADO 
Blackberry. 


They SURPASS all others,” say E.S. Carman, Rural New Yorker, and H. E.Vandeman, U. 8. Dey 


NEW FRUITS a Specialty. 


Buy direct. Don’t pay double prices. Illustrated Catalogue Fre® 


REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgepert, Ohio. 








1838 
1895 


and others. 


con, Numbo and many others. 


POMONA NURSERIES, 


New APPLES, PEARS, NUT TREES & NOVELTIES 5 ccass 


Starr, the largest early apple, 12 in. around, marketable Ist week in July; Paragon, Parlin 
Koorce Pear, early, handsome and delicious. 
.nd very late; Seneca. Japan Golden Russet, Vt. Beauty, etc. Japan Quince Colum- 
bia unequalled for jelly. Nuts—Parry’s Giant, 6 in. around, the largest known chestnut; Para- 
Walnuts—French, Persian, Japan, English and Am., Pecans, 
Almonds and Filberts, Eleagnus Longipes, Japan Mayberries, Hardy Oranges; Dwarf Rocky 
Mt. Cherries, free from insects, black knots and other diseases; Small Fruits, Grapes, Currants 
ete.; Shade Treees, Ornamental Shrubs, etc. 


Lincoln Coreless, very large 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


- WII. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 








“BRANDYWINE.” 


“Brandywine of immense size and fine quality, quite 
firm and shapely for so large a berry. Vines exceedingly 

rolific. The best berry in our collection of this season. 
‘oliage perfect.”—E. 8. CARMAN. J 

“The plant shows great hardiness, possesses fine foliage, 
and is truly wonderful in productiy eness, both in size and 

uantity of fruit. ** I know of no other large berry of 
the same uniform size, possessed of so brilliant a color 
and as delightful a flavor.”—U. 8. POMOLOGIST. 

“The Brandywine frnited here this year and was the 
most promising new kin: tested.” —PROF. TAFT. 

Perfect blossom; colors all over. $1 per doz.; #5 per 100, 
by mail. M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 





| 
| 





CRAPE VINES 


All old and new varieties. Extra quality. Warranted 
true. Lowest rates. Descriptive catalogue Free. 
T. S. HUBBARD Co., FREDONIA, N. Y. 





DOLLARS FUN AND COMFORT 


Hale’s Book tells the story. Describes and prices 


Best Berries, Currants, Grapes, Aspar- IN FRUIT 


azus, Rhubarb, Hardy -Peaches, Japan 
Plums, and other mortgage lifters. Drop 
BROS., South Glastonbury, Conn 


postalnow. HALE 
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baled 10@10 50, out straw T@7 50, rye 8@8 50. Live 
stock quiet. Good to best steers 4a450 P 100 tbs, 
mileh cows 35240 ea, veul calves 6a7e, hogs 3 50@ 
4, sheep 450.«5 5), woul l0@ldec, hides 5a10c. Pota- 
toes firm at 175@2p bbi, onions 2@2 15, turnips 
60 a@T0e } bu, earrots 65a 75e, pea beans 2 10@2 15, 
limas 240@250, Baldwin applies 250@3 p bl, 
Greenings 2 25@2 75, Spitz 44 50, evap’«t 7Tave P tb, 
sun-dried 3ad4e. 


At Syrac use, Rose potatoes 40a@45c P bu, sweets 
$2 0 a2 ad ba bbl, red onions 40450c, turnips 20@25c, 
cabbage 2¢3 — 100, marrow beans 180@2 pp bu, 


mediums 1 60@1 80, pea 1 40.a1 60, letiuce 2@2 50 p 
100, Hubbard squash 1 50 }Y 100 lbs, beets 30c ¢) bu, 
popcorn 7549c, carrots 25430c. Farmers’ beef 5 
aée » tbh, western 644@8c, veal calves 6@7c, hogs 
5a6e, sheep 5a@7c, lambs &a@l0c, hides 2adec, calf- 
skins 75.a85e, chickens 8@lle ] w, Mal4e a w, 
keys I4q@l6c, ducks l4#@l6c, fresh eggs 17@18c Pp 
dz. Grain steady. Corn 52a@54e p bu, barley 50@ 
55c, Oats 40a42e, rye 45c, wheat 58@60c, flour 4 25 
® bbl, middlings 19 Pp ton, loose hay 7@1l1, baled 
timothy 10@14, vat straw 6@7, rye 8@10. 


At Buffalo, spring and winter bran $15 75@16 25 
Y bu, middlings 16 50@17, cottonseed meal 18 50, 
No 2red wheat 58%4c Pp bu, yellow corn 4644@46%4¢, 
mixed oats 32c, barley 61 a63c, flaxseed 150, clo- 
verseed 5 25@5 75, timothy 2 65a@2 75. Potatoes 60a 
6c P bu, onions T5e@1, turnips 15@20e P bu, 
beets 25@30c. Fresh eggs 15@l6c p dz, cold stor- 
age 9a10c, 

In Other Places—At Balk iwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs 20e }) dz, potatues 50c » bu, beans $1 50a 
2, pork 5@5 50 }) 100 Ibs, beef 5aTe, veal Sec l w, 
lard 7e, chickens 9c, corn 50e P bu, oats 35c, wheat 
60c, shorts 18 — ton, middlings 19.—At Grafton, 
Rensselaer Co, cows 30440 ea, eggs 26c.—At New 
Hackensack, Dutchess Co, hay 10@16, eggs 26c, ap- 

les 2 50, rye straw 8.—At Chath: im, Columbia Co, 
1ay 10, rye straw 7, rye 50e » bu.—At Sloansville, 
Schoharie Co, eggs %4¢.—At Woodbourne, Sullivan 
Co, eggs 20¢.—At South Edmeston, Otsego Co, egus 
24c, hay 8, potatoes 40c.—At Guilderland, Albany 
Co, eggs 30c, apples 3, potatoes 1 50.—At Minaville, 
Montgomery Co, hay 6@10, oats 38¢, corn 60c, 
wheat 65c, potatoes 45c, apples 1 50@2, pork 6@614c, 
veal 5c | w, beef 5a6c, eggs 25c.—At Nichols, Tioga 
Co, beef base, veal 5c l w, lambs 4c, pigs 6c, pota- 
toes 50c p bu, corn 50c, hay 6@9, rye straw 6 50, oat 
5.—At Southold, Suffolk Co, eggs 20c, potatoes 70c, 
pork Te 1 w. 

OHIO—At Columbus, potatoes in good demand 
at firm prices. Burbanks and Hebrons 65@70ce Pp 
bu, Rose 75a80c, sweets $2 25) bbl, onions ‘Steady 
at 250, navy, pea and medium beans 1 85@1 90, 
apples easy, 3@350 p bbl. Poultry active and 
steady. Chickens 7c P tbl w, 8c dw, turkeys 9c 
1 w, 0c d w, ducks 8c | w, 10¢ d w, geese 7@8e d w, 
fresh eggs llc P dz. Live stock in light supply. 
Prime steers 525@550 P 100 ths, good 4 8u@5 10, 

ood butchers’ 4 20@ 455, range cows and bulls 2@ 

25, veal calves 3@6 25, miich cows 15@35 ea, best 
heavy hogs 4 50@4 60, extra sheep 4 20@440, good 
8 80@4, fair 2 50@3 25, common 1 25@1 75, ‘best lambs 
5 50@5 80, | ree salted hides 3lgq@4t a,c P th, green 
4@5c, calfskins 54¢@7e, tallow 4c. Loose hay 10@ 
11. P ton, baled timothy 10@10 50, straw 4@5, bran 
15, middlings 16, cloverseed 5@5 10 Y bu, timothy 
2 75@3, corn 40@,43¢, oats 30@33c, rye 35@40c, wheat 
50@52c. 


At Cleveland, grain dull. Barley 50@52c ® bu, 
corn 4544@46c, oats 3444@35c, rye 50c, wheat 5Slec, 
bran 17 # ton, middlings 16@17 50, clover 


seed 5 65@5 85, timothy 2 75@2 85, louse hay 10@13, 
baled timothy 8@10 50, oat straw 4 75@5, rye 5 75@ 
625. Good to best steers 450@5 50 P 100 lbs, 
mixed 3a4, veal calves 4 50@5 50, hogs 4 20@4 40, 
om 3 50a4 BO, lambs 546. ‘Poultry higher. 
Chickens 10@lle P tb | w, li@i2e d w, turkeys 10 
@11%e 1 w, 12%@13e d w, ducks 11@111%4¢ l w, 12 

13c d w, geese 4@75e ea, fresh eggs 13@14¢ v 

Z, unwashed wool 10@12c P tb, hides 4@4%c 
Potatoes ~ active under moderate supoly. 
Hebrons and Rose 60@63c P bu, Burbanks 65arT0e, 
sweets 2 25@2 50 P bbl, yellow onions 8c Pp bu, 
turnips 35@40c, cabbage 35@50 Y ton, navy beans 
2@2 10 P bbl, medium and pea 1 90@2. Apples 4 
@4 50 P bbl, evap’d 8@9e P bb. 

At Toledo, baled timothy hay $10@11 P ton, 
loose 12@13, prairie 7@7 50, straw 4 75@5, bran 17@ 
17 5d, cottonseed 17 50@19, middlings 17 50@19. 
Green salted hides 4@5\,c P tb, calfskins 7@7ige. 
Poultry firm and active. Chickens 10@1le » tb 
l w, ll@12\%c d w, turkeys 10@lle | w, 11@12e d w, 
geese 65a 68 ealw. Fresh eggs 14@15e ®% dz, cold 
storage 12@12%4e. Potatoes in good demand. He- 
brons 65@70c » bu, Burbanks 58@68c, Rose 55@60c, 
sweets 2 2a@2 5) & bbl, white onions 250@2 75 P 
bbl, red 2 25@2 40, yellow 1 75@2 50, turnips 25@40¢, 
cabbage 4@5 Pp 100, navy beans 2 25@2 50 Pp bu, me- 
dium 2@215, pea 1 65@1 75, apples 3@3 50 P bbl, 
celery 3a@45c P dz, radishes 30c, cauliflower 2@ 
250, lettuce 13 @15¢ ro] tb, parsley 15¢ Pp dz, cucum- 
bers 2@2 25, spinach 1@1 25 ® bu, tomatoes 4@6 P 
cra. 

At Cincinnati, apples in fair request. Ben Da- 
vis $4@4 50 Pp bbl, Baldwin 3 75@4, cranberries 10 50 
P bbl, N Y potatoes 65@75c P bu, Mich 60@70c, 
rutabagas Tic@1 P bol, cabbage 2 25@2 50, onions 
2 26@2 50, turnips 50@75c, marrow beans 2 4542 50 
bu, medium and n: avy i a2, Cal limas 544¢ Pp tb. 
Poultry supplies liberal. Chiekens 642c¢ Pp tb, 
roosters 4c, turkeys 7@8'4c, ducks 9c, geese 4 Pp 
dz, eggs Ide pdz. Ch timothy hay 10 50@10 75 p 
ton, No 1 10@10 25, clover 9@9 50, rye straw 5 50@6, 
oat 450@5. clove rseed 949 2 P 100 ths, timothy 


585@610. Hogs 420@450 100 Ibs, ch to extra 
steers 5@5 20, veal calves 5@5 50, sheep 4 25@4 50, 
lambs 4 50@5. 


in Other Places—At springfield, chickens 25@ 


we ea, eggs lic P dz, lard 7c P th, potatoes 70@80c 
P bu, beans $1 75, dried apples 5c os th.—At Bto 
vertown, Muskingum Co, hay 12 ® ton, corn 0c, 


(To Page 293.) 
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M 
Vacuum Leather Oil for your harness 
and shoes. Geta can ata harness- or 
shoe-store, 25c a half-pint to $1.25 a 
gallon; book ‘‘How to Take Care of 
Leather,’’ and swob, both free; use 
enough to find out ; if you don’t like it, 
take the can back and get the whole 
of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—handy cans. Best oil for farm ma- 
chinery also. If you can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 







AS FEED, IF GROUND ON 


4 SCIENTIFIC 


)\ GRINDING MILL 


This style grinds all 
Grains, including Ear 
Corn with Shucks 
om. We make others for 
two horses. Send for catalo, 


THE FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, O. 
FOR SALE In New Salem _ a nice farm of 
100 acres in high state of culti-. 
vation. High, healthy location; cuts 30 tons A | hay; keeps 
10 cows; $500 worth of timber; 250 fruit trees; new barn, 
house in good repair, wa’er at both; hennery, ice house 
filled; near store, postoffice, church and creamery; ¥ 


miles to depot; $2400, = down. H. L. FREEMA 
Owner, No. Prescott, M 


| 5 Oc, WHEAT win $100 











ENTIRELY NEW. | 





Plowing and Harrowing can be done at one opera- 
tion with CLARK’s CUTAWAY 


REVO: VINC 


It produces a Perfect Seed Bed. 


Circular. Agents wanted in every county. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 


Higganum, Conn. New York Office, 18 Cliff Street. 


Ow. 
Send for Special 





~ 


THE “TIP TOP” 


= CORN PLANTER 


- has all the latest improve- 








|ments, including Check 
| Rewes, Drill and Fertilizer. 
It does excellent work, is very 
neat and strong; all steel and 
iron. Purchasers always like 
it. Send for full description. 


KEYSTONE MFG. CO.. 
Sterling, Ill. 


We have Branch Houses well located. 
Mention this paper. 














BINDER T WINE 


ents wanted to sell direct to Farmers. 
BE pn ey and lowest prices on Manila 
wine. 
W.C. FOCELMAN & CO., 
{7 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





ww ri ow 





BEST in the world. 1 cent and up for 
well filled p’kgs. ome names for Pret- 


tiest Free Cata lo me < ever Printed. 
th every order: 


lot of EX' 
m5 H. i sue Rockford, | 
o 3} GREENHOUSES 


TREES == ano PLANTS 


We ier 9 lagu and fine stock of oves Gesort tion of 
and Ornamental Tree rubs, ose: 
— fo Paw Bf Biante Fruit an 
Seedlings. 
300 *2 in lee rises to introduce our sew potato “CHAR- 
a R yisig ay 3¢ lb. of seed $50, 2nd 
$25 etc. “einer 








PHOENIX Paty ze COMPANY,?. 0. Bex 1215, 
Bue’rs to Sidney Tuttle & Bloomington, IL 








ced catal ailed 
crest ‘Tree 8 in 182. — 
DWORT he & oO., Petoskey, Mich. 















FRUIT AND, ORNAMENTAL. 





Write for ow Ostalogue 


SHAMEVERGREENS, HARDY PLANTS. 


Largest and choicest collec 






tions in America. 
FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


, beautifully lustrated, Free, 
E LWANGER + BARRY, " 


ochester, 
ESTABLISHED. OVER Oven BALF 1 A CERTURY ASB. 

















are always THE BEST. Grown from ped 
new lande of the cold North-East, they’ y 


seed in the 
Earliest andj 


largest _—. in every climate. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 


ATALOGUE MAILED t FREE. Address 


ou 
THE GEORGE W. P. JERRARD Co., Canisou, MAINE. 

















Supplied in carioad lots in 
k, sacks or barrels direct 
oa Canadian storehouses, 
Also in smaller quantities 


General Eastern io—_ for 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 




















CANAD 


UNLEACHED HARDWO 


| Bone Fertilizers. ASHES . 8: cS 


Our Ashes are gathered and 


ship under personal su- 
perv es Guaranteed 
1OOD weight. 


OD 
Write for free pamphlet, 
unas le and Price 


62 prtes Elbck Osweged, Y. 
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wheat 50c, oats 45c, clover seed 6, pork 5@5 50 P 
100 ibs, fat cattle 250@350.—At Andover, Ashta- 
bula Co, w = — oats 35c, hay 7, cows 25@35 ea, 
potatoes 40c P b 


CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, strictly fresh 
eggs 25@28c P dz, chickens 12@13c ? Tb 1 w, 15@18¢ 
d w,N Y turkeys ide, Ct 18c, ducks and ese l4c, 
squabs $3 P dz, pork rib 1@7 50 P 100 lbs, Seer 7 1@8, 
hogs 6 50, sausage 744c, veal 6c I w, llc a w, sheep 
10@11c. "Mixed oats 40@42c #P bu, loose hay 17@18 
~ ton, rye straw 17. Potatoes 70c P bu, white on- 
ions 150@2, red and yellow 1@1 25, turnips 40c, 
cabbage 60c@1 P dz, red 1@125. Baldwin apples 
250@275 P bbl, Greenings 250@3, russet 2@2 50, 
celery 1 P dz, parsley 50c, mint 60c, lettuce 75c@1, 
radishes 7T5c@li, cucumbers 2 50@3, garlic 12\%4c e 
ib, squash 2c, leeks 40c P dz, beets 75c P bn, pars- 
nips 75c, spinach 75c@1, oy ster plant T5e dz, 
Brussels sprouts lic P qt, cider 10c ® gal, vinegar 
16c, popcorn 1@1 25 P bu, clover honey 16@18e # tb. 

At New Haven, grain firm but dull. Corn 55c 
# bu, oats 40c, wheat 65@67¢e, bran $20@22 p ton, 
cottonseed meal 20, middlings 20@21, flour 45 p 
bbl, baled hay 15, rye straw 14. Western eggs 1544c 
Pp dz, chickens 12c P tb, turkeys l4c. Vegetables 
slow with fair supplies. Sweet potatoes 3@325 Pp 
bbl, apples 4@5, orate spinach 4, yellow onions 
15a We, horse radish 2 dz, 8c P , carrots 35@ 
40c P bu, beets 50c, salsify 1 P dz, turnips 30@40c 

bu, parsnips 75c, , potatoes 75e, squash 2c P bb, 
ettuce Tic P dz, radishes 50@60c, celery 150@1 1. 

At Bridgeport, loose hay $17@19 P ton, baled 
timothy 1x@17, baled rye straw 13@14, loose 16@ 
17, veal calves 10@lic P ib dw, hogs 5%@é6c, 
lambs 8@9c, yearlings 6@7c, hides 4c, fresh eggs 
20@22c P dz, chickens 11@12e P ib 1 w, 14@16c d w, 
fowls 10@1lic l w, 12@14c d w, turkeys 14@18c 1 w, 
ducks 14@16c. Potatoes 65@Tic P bu, sweets 2 25@ 
250% bbl, red onions 9c@1 P bu, yellew 75@80c, 
turnips 20@25e, cabbages 4@8 P =, marrow beans 
2 50@2 60 P bu, medium 1 90@2, 2@2 10, lima 
a apples 3 75@4, carrots “py bu, celery 
1@1 50 P dz, kale L Pp bbl, spinach © 58. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, extra 
emy butter 19¢c P ib, imt cmy 14@lic, N Y factory 
cheese 11%4c, fresh eggs 18c P dz, fowls 10@1042¢ 
® tb l w, 9@10%c d w, turkeys 10@lic1 w, 12@13c 
dw, ducks 12@13c 1 w, 11@14c d w. Early Rose 
rey ye 68@73e P bu, Hebron 68@70c, onions $2 40@ 

60 P bbl, 9c@1i P bu, cabbage 8@6 YP 100, Green- 
ing apples 250@3 Pp bbl, Baldwins 3 50@4, Spitz 
8 75@4 25, cranberries 12@13. Timothy ‘hay 13 50 
@14 P ton, mixed clover 10 50@11, rye straw A 
11 50, wheat and oat 7@7 50, clover seed 91/,@ 
tb, bran 18@18 50 PY ton, wheat 59,@61c Y (ers corn 
48\/,,c, oats 3634 @37Tc. 

At Pittsburg, ch timothy hay $12@1250 P ton, 
clover 10@10 50, middlings 17 50@18, bran 17@17 50, 
oat straw 6@6 25,corn 451,@47c P bu, oats ene @36e, 
wheat 57@58c, rye 61@62c. Fresh cogs 21@ 20 dz, 
Ww, 


chickens 60@70c = lw, Pra a turkeys 


9@10c 1 w,15@16e tatoes P bu, ——_ 
3@3 50 # bbl, beets 1 1 0@1 7, ow P da 
cabbage 250 # bbl, onions 3@3 25, a 3 50a, 


carrots 1 50 # bbl, parsnips 2. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


Comparative Prices and Visible Supply. 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFERENT POINTS, 


Cash orspot Wheat Corn Oats Timothy Clover 
Chicago, 53% 4 28% 580 *%9 
New ork, 59% 5044 3334 660 *1000 
Boston, _ §2 3834 300 *10 25 
Toledo 56 434 31 _ 565 
St Louls, 53 413¢ 30% an pond 
Minneapolis, 59 WW 30 -— _ 
SanfFrancisco, *933¢ *1 11} 1 2236 * 1 15 *6 00 _ 
London, — *1280 


*Prices per cont. utner prices per ba. 
PRICES Ai CHICAGO FOR FUTURB DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades, Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 553g 46. 9 56 
July, 56 46 28 
September, 56 463, = 


At Chicago, a week of indifferent support ac- 
corded the wheat market gave way at the close to 
an improvement of nearly ic, bringing the best 
ay May selling up to bic P bu and closing at 

hat or 4c net improvement. The development 
of strength was due chiefly to a better export 
movement, and the changes in the visible supply 
figures this week form an important factor. 
Bradstreet’s reported exports wheat and flour 
from both coasts 3,272,000 bu or nearly 600,000 bu 
better than the previous week and away ahead of 
last year. In line with this good foreign business 
statistics point toa decrease of about 10,000,000 
bu in the a aggregate supply of wheat and flour in 
the U 8 and Canada during Feb. Receipts in the 
northwest continue liberal, but f to exert 
much influence. The government report showing 
the amount of wheat remaining in farmers’ hands 
March 1 elicited less interest than would have 
been the case had not the columns of this 
journal recently contained a careful statement 
covering the situation. Sales of old winter wheat 
have be-2n made at relatively better prices than 
recently and spring is held off the market except 
at a sharp premium of about 2@4e over May quo- 
tations with No 2 red 1%@1%c discount. Under 
grades salable on the basis of 48@52c for No 4 
spring and 54@57c for No 3in store with No3 red 
winter 521,@53c and hard 5éc. 

Corn has ruled moderately active within a nar- 
row range, closing fractionally higher. Interest 
so far this week centers chiefly in the talk of re- 
serves in farmers’ hands and the distribution be- 
tween now and the time another crop is ready 
for market nine months hence. Some of 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsb 


BROOKLYN 


New York, 
COLLIER, 
St. Louis. 


CORNELL 
Buffalo. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 

ECKSTEIN, 
Cincinnati. 


PAHNESTOCE, 
Pittsburgh. 
” New York. 
KENTUCEY, 
Louisville. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.OO 
Philadelphia. 


is less. 
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‘The Reason 


why some dealers try to sell, and some paint- 
ers use, other than genuine brands (see 
list) of White Lead is that their first cost 
Quality should be the first consid- 
eration, and is the true economy. 


For colors, the National Lead Co.’s tint- 


MORLEY, ing colors are especially prepared for tinting 


* Cleveland. 


MISSOURI, 
St. Louis. 


RED SEAL. 
St. Louis, 


’ Salem, Mass, 
Chicago. — address 


SOUTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicaga, 
ULSTER, 
New York. 
UNION, = 





Pure White Lead to any shade required. 


For pamphlet and color-card — sent free 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York, 











$ $ $ and Cents. 


Dairy School of 


of 603 pounds per hour, 





0.03 per cent. of fat in me 
the excellence of this work 
Burlington, Vt., Feb. 2, 1895. 


We have a pamphlet full of equally fine records. 


Will be added to your income by the use of the 


[Jnited States [mproved Separator 


(Ohlsson Patents), Made for both Factory and Dairy use. The 
splendid record it has made at the Vermont Experiment Station 


0.03 OF 1 PER CENT. AND FULL CAPACITY 
Is not an exception, but the rule with this machine. 


PROF. HILLS, the Director of the Station, writes: 

Your No. 3 machine handled 398 pounds of milk this morning at the rate 
taking but 12 1-2 per cent. of cream, and 
he eee milk. Permit me to congratulate you on 


eaving but 
Yours truly * 


SEPH L. HILLS, 
(Director of the Vermont Experiment Station.) 
Send for it. 


Ask for illustrated and descriptive pamphlets of anything for Creamery or Dairy. 


VERIIONT FARII MACHINE CO., 


. BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 












If so a “ Baby” Cream 
you every year. 









another Phe 2 at so great a loss? 
ble feature of Agriculture. Properly con- 


only profita 











need a Separator, and 
*“ Baby.” 
upward. 





Branch Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 


HAVE YOU FIVE OR MORE COWS? © 


Why continue an inferior system 


ducted it always pays well, and must pa; 
you need the BEST,—the 
All styles and capacities. Prices, $75. 
. Send for new 1895 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 





tor will earn its cost for - a 





Dairying is now the 


pay you. You 


atalogue. 


General Offices: 

















PULVERIZING HARROW, 


CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER, | 
adapted to all soils and all work for which a Harro 
vist crushing spurs puiv 
wate at the same time curved coulters cultivate, lift 
- entire surface of the soll, The backw 
' ters prevents tearing up rubbish, and reduces the 
Made entirely. of cast steel and wrought iron, 


erize 1 level and smooth is needed, 
i cualters oulti' avy nay =I 
‘ward slant of the coul- 

draft, 


and therefore practically indestructible. 


=— CHEAPEST RIDING HARROW ON FARTS. 
Selis gtr, about the same as an ordinary drag—@8 and upwards, 
SENT On TRIAL to responsible farmers, to be returned | AGENTS 


I deliver free on board at disi 


at my expense, if not satisfactory. WANTED 


a Mf MILLINGTON N. 
Bane AY ee, » Slse South Canal CHICAGG: 








COPPER TREE LABELS. 


An indestructible label for trees, shrubs, etc. Will 
last a lifetime Writing always distinct. Send 2c 
stamp for samples. 50c per hundred, or by 
mail prepaid for 65c. 


CHESHIRE MBG. CO., West Cheshire, Conn 





SHIPPERS’ INTERESTS 
ARE OUR INTERESTS. 
BARNES BROS. .. . 
Produce Commission Merchants, 
253 Washington St., New York. 


FRUIT, POULTRY and CALVES 
ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


[From Page 293.) 

developed at the close 
due to more encouraging 
and reports of inereased business on for- 
eign account though this amounts to lit- 
tle measured by the available supply. 
The cash demand in the main has been rather in- 
different but the movement trom the country 
proved only moderate and there was little dispo- 
sition to depress prices. May delivery sold up to 
4554¢ P bu and rested there with No 2 mixed for 
delivery any time this month 44c and sales of No 
2 grades instore at 435, a43%c, No 3 going at 414,@ 
424,c. No 4sold by sample at 41@41'¢c. 

The oats market has been held within narrow 
lines. Speculative trade is small and the cash 
demand moderate with stocks rather larger than 
ayear ago. Prices are not high but support is 
indifferent. A spasmodic demand exists for May 
delivery around 29¢ p bu and it eventually rested 
at 2914¢e with No 2 grades in store close to 2144@ 
2%c. No3by sample 3034@31144c, No 3 white 3144@ 
3154¢, No 2 white 31°4@32'4c. 

Rye easy without special price change, No 2 in 
store closing just as it did a week earlier at 5i42c 
~ bu with choice by sample salable at 524¢@53e, 
and little actually on the market. The only fea- 
ture of news was the slightly freer offerings of 
May delivery on the part of those who 
have long been holding for an advance. 
Barley has worked a_ shade firmer under 
decreased receipts. The demand was small and 
this prevented any appreciable advance although 
choice grades were soscarce that holders occa- 
sionally secured a slight advantage. Prices are 
now on the basis of 52@54¢e for good to choice No 
3 and No 2 and 48@5ic for common thin barley. 

Flaxseed gained 2%c closing at $142 p bu on 
track. Trade was dull with only small quantities 
on sale, this enabling holders to secure slightly 
better prices. Toward the close of the week a 
little demand was developed to provide for the 
May shorts and this incidentally helped the cash 
market, May selling up to142. Timothy a little 
more active and at fully steady to firm prices. 
With the advancing springa fairshipping demand 
exists and on the other hand country holders 
are independent in their views. Prices moved up 
5@l0c to the basis of 5 8 P ctl for contract prime. 
Clover quiet and fairly steady in tone with ocea- 
sional periods of fair strength. No new develop- 
ments, the contract grade being finally quotable 
at 920@925 P ctl with choice seed higher and 
alsike not on the market, dealers with supplies of 
this grade holding at about former figures. 

At Toledo, wheat has been accorded fair at- 
tention but support so feeble that prices remain 
low and many well-to-do farmers in this state in- 
clined to hold for a better situation. Winter 
wheat fields are in fairly promising condition 
and up to the present time crop scares are ab- 
sent. The milling demand is important and the 
better export movement the past week in thie 
right direction. At the close of the week eash: 
wheat was quotable at 5642c with No3 soft 551,c, 
May 56%c. Corn quiet at 43%4¢ with May 451,c. 
Oats 3le and rye 55\44c. Clover seed advanced 104 
20c during the week, resting at $5 50@5 65 p bu. ~ 


At Minneapolis, wheat ruled conparatively 
narrow and fleur received considerable atten- 
tion. The flour output during the past five weeks 
has shown a good increase and sales for future 
delivery are encouraging. In a speculative sense 
wheat is dull but the cash market exhibits a fair 
degree of animation and current arrivals sell 
readily on the basis of 144c premium over May. 
This brings transactions in No 1 northern at 58%4a 
5914¢, No 2 58@58'4c and rejected 55@57c. The for- 
eign inquiry for flour is fair and prices without 
material change. Corn quiet but moderately firm 
with No3 cash 444%ec. Oats in some demand with 
No3 mixed 2914¢ and No 2 white 3044,@301,c. Bar- 
ley easy at 44@47c. 


of last 


firmness 
cables 


was 


the 
week 


At New York, wheat rather unsettled without 
much feature in any direction. Toward the close 
of the week better cables and reports of freezing 


and thawing weatherin the west brought some 
buying, the market ruling nervous but narrow. 
Cash demand only moderate, but enough inquiry 
on export account to afford some encouragement 


No 2 red winter 59144@59%c in store, No 
3 red 574@57%4c, No 1 northern 681,@6%¢. 
Corn ruled a_ shade _ firmer, owing to 
a better demand for cash = on both 
local and = expurt account, especially as 


receipts from the west were rather small and 


stocks reduced. Exporters proved fair buyers 
andin the speculative markets the shorts’ ex- 
hibited some anxiety. No 2 cash 501, @503,c 


in store, No 349@4914c. Oats were rather un- 
steady within a narrow range although at the 
close moderate support was developed and offer- 
ings salable on the basis of 334%4@3314c for cash 
No 2 mixed and 37c for No2 white. Rye dull but 
steady at 52@53c for state and Jersey on track. 
Barley without special feature, business proving 
light. No 2 western 64@65c asked with faney 
Minn as high as 66c. ; 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter Market. 


Everything has its compensation not excepting 
the severe break in butter prices during the last 
two weeks. These are now so low that consump- 
tion has been considerably stimulated and stock 
at many points of distribution well closed out. 
This is particularly true of fey emy and while the 
market is unsettled there isa fairly good outlet 
for finest grades, incidentally knocking out some 
of the trade in bogus butter for the time being. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


While it is altogether too early for grass in the 
dairy «<iistricts a moderate number of new cream- 
eries are being opened and this will serve to in- 
crease the output. Holders of cold storage stock, 
especially if such is indifferent in quality, are in- 
clined to push sales even to the point of granting 
concessions. It is getting so late that some of 
these goods are rapidly deteriorating in spite of 
the equable temperatures at which they are kept. 


New York —At Albany, market quiet, prices 


weak and lower. Good to ch ecmy 22@23c p bb, 
dairy 20@22c.—At Syracuse, in light demand. 


Good to ch cmy Wa2le, dairy 16@18c.—At Bald- 
winsville, 16@18¢c.—At Sloansville, Schoharie Co, 
18¢c.—At Wood bourne, Suilivan Co, 20c.—At Guilder- 
land, Albany Co, 22ec.—At Philmont, Columbia Co, 
dairy 2%c.—At Cooperstown, Otsego Co, 18@20c.— 
At Minaville, Montgomery Co, 16@18c. 

At New York, receipts of all grades are 
in excess of demand and the tone is one 
of weakness. New butter: Pa extra cmy 194%4@ 
20c Pp tb, Elgin and other western extra 
19\4c, firsts 17@l8c, seconds 15@16c, N Y dairy 
half tubs extra  18¢, firsts 16@17c, western 
imt emy firsts 13@l4c, seconds 9@llc, western 
dairy firsts 12@13c,seconds %a@10c, extra factory 
12¢, firsts 10c, fresh rolls 12@13¢. Old butter: 
N Y fall made creamery 10@16c, June extra 16c, 
NY fey half tubs 15@16e, firsts 12a@l4c, tubs and 
firkins extra 1l15e, firsts 12@14ce, extra firkins 
l5e, factory 7T%a@9e. Add la@2e Pp th to the 
above for small selections and choice and fancy 
goods. 

At Boston, supplies are liberal and not cleaned 
up as well as dealers would like tosee. Prices are 
lower. Extra Vt cmy 22 ® th, extra N Y 22c, north- 
ern firsts 20@21c, eastern emy 20@21c, extra north- 
ern held ecmy 16@17c, western 10@16e,extra Vt dairy 
19e, N Y¥ 18¢, Vt and N Y firsts 16@17¢, western dairy 
firsts 13c, western imt emy 15@16c, western ladle 

(To Page 295.] 








THE WORLD MOVES TOO FAST, 
That is what a farmer told us at the Chicago fair 
when he saw the wonderful array of farm and 
vegetable crops. Think of an oat yielding 200 
bushels per acre on 100 acres, (we learn the 
Salzer Seed Company offer $300 fora suitable name 
for this oat wonder), a wheat 112 bushels on two 
and one-half acres, potatoes 1,000 bushels, and 
grass and clover hay six tons per acre. Truly 
agriculture moves,and you will be rich and happy 
if you sow such seed. Where can I get them? 
Only one place in this world, and that is from 
the farm seed specialist, Salzer. 

If You Will Cut This Out and Send It 
with 5c. postage to the John A. Salzer Seed Com- 
pany, La Crosse, Wis., you will get a sample of 
Grass and Clover Mixture and their mammoth 
catalogue free. 








Fite UME 


BINDER: REAPER MOWER 


HAS ATTACHED TO ITA 
BROAD GUARANTEE. 


EASILY UNDERSTOOD. PROTECTS 
THE PURCHASER ALWAYS. 


Fulfilled. by the Manufacturer. 


OUR I89O5 
CATALOGUE 
ILLUSTRATES AND DESCRIBES 
THE IMPLEMENTS Twat we 
GUARANTEE SO HIGHLY 
ceqeanaacaaaaaacos, 


L4.OF THEM <> BRAND NEW 


ONES THIS YEAR.YOU ARENT POSTED 


UNTIL YOU. KNOW ABOUT THEM. SEND NAME AND 
ADDRESS TO SALES DEPT. 
.D.M. OSBORNE & CO, 2Y8UE™. 
WE HAVE BRANCH HOUSES ALL OVER 
THE U.S. YOUR ENQUIRY WILL BE RE- 
FERRED TO THE ONE. NEAREST YOU. 

















Nothing 
Like It. 


One advertiser in Penn. writes that he has received 
forty-eight letters in response to athree-line adv. in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of the AGRICULTURIST and 
these letters have led to the sale of a great deal of stock. 
This party says, he recognizes a good thing when he meets 
it face to face and highly endorses the A@RICULTURIST, 





as an advertising medium. 








sf 





- Saas af Sa 2 oe 7a 
HURRAH, FARMERS! SHOUT FOR JOY! 

Fine. luxuriant pastures and rich meadows, producing tremendous hay yields 

r acre), are now made possible on every soll, in every clime, by 


(4 to 6 tons 


tab 
prices. 


es, $1, postpaid. 





sowing our Extra Grass and Clover Mixtares. 
for a good start of grass, for we have grasses, which, if sown in April, will pre- 
duce a rousicg crop in July. 
Salzer’s Extra Mixturescan be obtained only frem us, although livia of seedemem 
are copying our description, ete., but they haven’t our live seeds. 

$300 FOR A NEW OAT NAME. 

That is what we pay for asuitable name to our new Oats, yielding, with 500 
farmers, 200 bushels per acre. It is wonderf (1! 

We are among the largest grewers of farm seeds in the werld, and carry great 
stocks of Wheat, Barley. Pea 
bbl. and up, yielding, as the 

1,000,000 ROSES, Plants and Small Fruits, Strawberries, Apples, ete. 
EARLIEST VEGETABLES IN THE WORLD. 

Splendid sorta, fineyields. @nien Seed only $1 per Ib. 

-. 10 pkgs. Flewer Seeds, 25c. 

Wholesale Market Gardener’s List, 2c. Our Seed 


sample Meadow Grass Mixture, 7c. 
Ge. Seed Book alone, free for Sc. postage. Try the Great 




















You won't need to wait a lifetime 


Pamphlet on Grass Culture, etc., 2 cents pestage- 


* Corn, Cats, Potatoes, ete. Potatoes at $2.50 per 
“Rural New Yorker” says, 742 bushels per acre 


85 pkes Earliest Vege- 
thing at hard-times 
ook, 144 pages, and 
Book and sample pks- 14-Day Radish, 
lant Spurry. 


Eve 





















at 

To prove by results the superior quality of our Seeds we will mail ten full-sized 
packets of Flower Seeds forasc. These packets contain hundreds of choice varieties, 
and with the simple culture a child of ten years can give, will produce a brilliant 


display of beautiful Flowers all Summer and Autumn. 


Also ten full-sized packets 


of choice Vegetable Seeds, selected especially for boys, for 25c. All are fully de- 


scribed in our grand Illustrated Catalogue of 150 large pages, with a host of valuable 
novelties and all the good old varieties of Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables, and full 


instructions given for culture. 


Sent FREE to all who order either collection. To 


those who send TEN CENTS and name this paper, we mail a bulb of the lovely 
Variegated-leaved Tuberose, three Gladiolus, and the Catalogue. 


250 ACRES OF NURSBRY. 


> 


434 YEAR. 





25,000 FT. GREENHOUSES. 








DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
(From Page 294 ] 
firsts 12a13e, extra emy in boxes, or in trunks in 
% aud \4-th prints 25e, extra dairy do 20@2\1c. 
The Cheese Trade. 

New York—Af Albany, prices firm under light 
supplies. Full cream cheddars 10@11c } th, flats 944 
@1042c, pound skims 5@7e, imt Swiss 14@15¢e.— 
At Syracuse, full cream 10a 116 —At Cooperstown, 
Otsego Co, 11@12c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, llc. 

At New York, the market continues quiet but 
there is business enough to keep stocks moving 
well. N Y full cream Sept large colored 11%4c 
P tb, white lle, chi 10'4@10%c, good to prime 10@ 


10%,¢, good fey colored 12c, white 11%4c, common 
to prime 914@11\4¢, Chenango Co part skims, ch 


Pa 
seconds 


small 8@81,c, large Te, 
skims 2c, domestic Swiss firsts 
11@1itge. 

At Boston, market 
made at unchanged 
tra 114@1li%e Pp it 
8c, western 11@11'4c, ‘firsts 
8c, sage 12@12'%4c, part skims 4a6c, 
lic, firsts 9@10c. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the feature of the week has been 
the liberal supply, this proving more than plenti- 
ful for the wants of the retail trade. Quotations 
remain unchanged. The exchange price is 24%4c p 
qt and the piatform price in Jersey City about 
$132 pcan of 40 gts. A number of farmers in 
southern York state, especially along the line of 
the Erie road, have leased their dairies for the 
year beginning April 1. These leases are at the 

Y Y milk exchange price with arebate. In some 
instances the latter amounts to 10c p can less 
than the exchange price for the first six months 
and 5¢ pean for the remaining six months. In 
others, the rebate is a flat rate of 5c p can. The 
tone of the market is one of general steadiness at 
present prices and activity is lacking 

Receipts at N Y by the railroads and from all 


fair to — 414 @6c, 
12@12'%c, 


small saies_ being 

and Vt ex- 
, firsts 914@1014c, seconds 6@ 
91,a10%,c, seconds 6@ 
extra O flats 


quiet, 
prices. 





other sources in 40-qt cans for the week ‘ending 
March 11 were as fuollows: 
Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
NY,LE& West RR, 28,928 808 222 
N Y¥ Central, 21,120 170 659 
N Y, Ont & West, 20,396 487 — 
West Shore, 8,897 325 425 
N Y, Sus & West, 12,790 210 4 
Del, Lack & West, 27°272 313 _ 
NY & Putnam, 5,758 _ _ 
New Haven & H, 5,082 71 _ 
Lehigh Valley, 1,919 17 -— 
Long Island, 1,143 — _ 
N J Central, 1,680 23 — 
Other sources, 3,850 — _ 
Total rece _ 138,841 2,424 1,310 
Daily average 19,834 346 187 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the N Y 
& Putnam RRto High Bridge during the periods 
named were as follows: 

Week of *March 3 Fel 24 Feb 17 Feb 10 Feb 3 Jan 27 Feb 








Hammonds, 4l 42 49 34 37 39 162 
Merritts Cor, 114 109 118 108 116 116 451 
Kitchawan, 101 95 132 58 105 100 39 
Croton Lake, 116 119 132 108 116 124 475 
Yorktown, 557 571 560 522 71 572 = 2,224 
Amawalk, 197 169 200 189 184 194 742 
West Somers, 145 141 148 144 153 143 586 
Baldwin Place, 525 493 805 461 532 0 = 2,291 
Mahopac Falls, 262 260 246 163 282 273 951 
Mahopac Mines, 188 199 82 lil 188 186 580 
Lake Mahopac, 134 131 146 128 136 136 86541 
Crofts, 56 150 190 94 157 166 591 
Carmel, 213 223 309 117 218 202 867 
Brewster, 81 85 62 45 76 67 268 
Hopewell, 570 630 684 410 749 7Ti8 2,473 
Storm ville, 341 273 332 H 316 297 ~=—«:1,089 
Poughquag, 724 «707:«« « 925)  409——s714=Css«GM—s«, 755 
ings, 10 ll ll 5 ll ll 38 
Reynoldsville, 726 732 849 425 72 723 2,735 
Paterson, 119 105 119 65 113 101 402 
Totals, 5,320 5,245 6,099 3,764 5,503 5,467 20,611 


*Also 553 cases bottled milk from Amawalk and 320 from 
Carmel. 
The Milk Reporter says as follows: “There is 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


strong talk of abolishing milk inspection 
throughout New York and it is very doubtful 


whether the present legislature will consent to 
appropriate the necessary funds for continuing 
the work. It is probably well that it should not, 
More time and money are spent on milk inspec- 
tion than in looking after adulteration in all 
foods combined. As a health measure it is pure 
nonsense, “as nothing unwholesome is used as an 
adulterant for milk.” The only talk of that kind 
heard is thatof our skimmilk friends, who chafe 
under the restraints of the law which shuts out 
their product. The inspection is needed for 
other purposes. Some of the cream dealers use 
chemical preparations, suchas preservaline, ete, 
for keeping their products sweet and these are 
infinitely worse than skimmed milk venders. It 
is nonsense to say that “nothing un wholesome is 
used as an adulterant of milk.” For a journal 
that means to represent the milk dealers’ inter- 
ests, the Reporter is evidently blind to the fact 
that the honest dealer’s welfare largely depends 
n honest milk. 


An Artificial Milk Fraud. 


Some farmers and others in 
bula county, O, have been caught by the state 
dairy commissioner making bogus milk from a 
formula that is being sold free for $5, and is as 
follows: “Two ounces bicarbonate of suda, two 
ounces hitrate of potash, eight ounces glycerin, 
one ounce phosphate of soda, six ounces chloride 

of sodium or common salt and four pounds sugar. 
Mix and boil until the liquor becomes a dark 
color. Then to one gallon of pure water and one 
gallon of natural milk add two ounces of the 
preparation.’’ It is claimed that the bogus or 
adulterated article closely resembles pure milk 
in appearance and taste, but its cliemical com po- 
sition is much different and it is certainly very 
unhealthy and for infants may be fatal. The 
sale of such stuff is prohibited by heavy penalty, 
and the law will be vigilantly enforced. 


Conneaut, Ashta- 





Pear Trees and a Cactus.—D. A. W., Morgan wi 
Ill: It is quite probable that your pear trees are 
on quince stocks, and this is the reason they seem 
to be so loose in the soil, there being no strong 
brace-roots as usually produced by pear stocks. 
Dig down to the roots and see if there is not some- 
thing of this kind the matter with the trees. Cut 
back the heads severely and place astrong stake 
by the side of each tree for a support. If the 
roots are of a dark color like those of tiie quince 
then severe heading back will be the only means 
of preventing the trees from blowing over unless 
supported by stakes. The triangular stemmed 
cactus is probably cereus triangulans, a species 
which usually tries the patience of the grower. 
You have had the plant seventeen years and it 
has not as yet bloomed, but we have known plants 
much older that still refuse to show a flower. We 
are unable to suggest treatment to make the stub- 
born thing bloom. 





A Maine Farmer’s Ideas on the Road Problem. 
—I think farmers need no more education to ena- 
ble them to appreciate good roads. We would be 
pleased with macadamized roads and many other 
conveniences of the millionaire, but they seem 
to be just beyond our means. If our dear friends 
who have the interest of the poor farmer so much 
at heart will take the trouble to look over the 
assessor’s books and then ascertain the mile. of 
road _ they will find-that no town in Kennebec Co 
has property enough of all kinds to pay the cost of 
macadamizing its roads. Lihinkif we can get well- 
drained dirt roads, kept free from loose stones, 
we shall have to be content. If any town will 

ut the amount of money it is now’ using 

nto the hands of aroad commissioner who will 
expend it on business principles,employing no 
man who will not do a fair day’s work for a as | 
pay, I have no doubt that in five years all its 
roads will be safe and reasonably convenient for 
travel. Wedo not care to pay an engineer tu su- 
perintend the work, forI believe we have men in 
every town whocan build agood road.—{J. 
Barton, West Windsor, Me. 















MATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM 


WITH THE MODE 


Lowest-priced first-class 
Hatcher made. 
Send 6c. for Catalogue. 

ways free, 


Sele Geo. H. Stahl, Li iL 14 tol An ae 









te materi 
and workmanship. Paces reasonable, 
Send 4c for large illus. 


el ‘oul 
nN Mo, High Clea Supplies 


Peerless Ineubator & Brooder Co., « - Quincy, TL 


NEW CATALOGUE £18 1895 


ntedincolors, The finest and 
Poultry Book ever publish . 
trates and describes the 
varieties of Poultry. —e  prloes ts) 
Poultry and Plans fo: 
Houses 












polices for Diseases, : 


you can not afford 
be without it. Tyeat for 10c. in silver 
i) orstamps. Ad 


The J.W. MILLER CO, 


2 @exnwo. 126, FREEPORT,ILL 


NEW 22; CATALOGUE 


ID, GUIDE & to P 
tains over 130 fine an ustrations show- 


— a eins 0 of te largest hennery in the 
west. Gives best a for for poultry houses, 
sure remedies an all dissases, 
also valuablic information on As) y 


Join Bauscber, Je BO, Bos 2 Facepors, Ike 
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We 
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the price so low that all can afford to try it. 
Write for particulars. 
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NEW YORK. 





Empire State Agriculture and Legislation. 

The second annual report of the commis- 
sioner of agriculture was submitted to the leg- 
islature last week. In it Commissioner Schraub 
reviews the work of his department during the 
past year, which has progressed satisfactorily. 
In the determination of legal questions which 
have been raised as to the validity of certain 
laws, especially those which concerned the 
sale of oleo and the vinegar law, the decisions 
of the higher courts confirm the attitude of the 
commissioner and tend to strengthen more 
securely the position of the department in its 
efforts to enforce the laws. Since the establish- 
ment of the dairy commission and its con- 
solidation with the department of agriculture 
there has never been a time when existing con- 
ditions were better than they are to-day, by 
reason of the decision of the courts. 

A movement is on foot and will take on the 
form of a bill to be introduced shortly, looking 
toward compulsory road improvement. It is 
intended to provide for the abolition of high- 
way commissioners and pathmasters and give 
the whole matter into the hands of the state 
railroad commission; the building of county 
and town roads; the apportionment of one- 
half the expense upon the state, one-rourth up- 
on the county and one-fourth upon the town; 
also the employment of an experienced sur- 
veyor to lay out the proposed highways. The 
question of canal improvement came up in the 
senate when the canal committee reported 
Senator Higgins’ resolution calling upon the 
U S$ government to pay to New York state 
three-fourths of the cost of maintaining the 
Erie canal. Senator Cantor objected to the 
progress of the bill, asserting that it would re- 
sult in transferring the canal system to the 
control of the general government. But his 
position was declared erroneous, it being sim- 
ply the intent of the resolution to call on the 
general government to provide for the mainte- 
nance of that portion of the canals from which 
it derives benefit on account of interstate 
traffic. Only in this way could the $9,000,000 
bill be passed as a share of the maintenance 
cost being borne by the general government 
the people of the state would feel more friend- 
iy toward the measure. The resolution in 
question was tabled, | but will be brought up 
again and final disposition made of it. 

Senator Childs’ bill, introduced Jan 10, re- 
garding bridges over county lines passed in 
the senate. This bill amends Section 68 of 
Chapter 686 of the laws of 1892 and provides for 
the care and maintenance, preservation and re- 
pair of any draw or other bridge intersecting 
the boundary line of counties or towns by the 
boards of supervisors. But when such bridges 
span any portion of the navigable tide-waters 
of the state, forming at the point of crossing 
the boundary line between two counties, the 
expense shall be equally divided between 
two counties in which the bridge is sit- 
uated and the boards of supervisors are to ap- 
portion the expense among the several towns 
in their respective counties. 

The assembly passed E. C. Stewart’s bill ap- 
propriating $100,000 for the state veterinary 
college at Cornell university. Also Mr Gray’s 
bill regarding the manner of voting for road 
commissioners. Mr Winne in the assembly 
introduced a bill amending Section 17 of Chap- 
344 of the laws of 1893, providing that commis- 
sioners of highways shall be elected at the an- 
nual town meeting by ballot instead of by res- 
olution. Mr Vacheron has a bill appropriating 
15,000 to be paid to the agricultural experi- 
ment station at Cornell, for the establishment 
ofa station for horticultural experiments in 
Kings, Queens and Suffolk counties. Last 
year a bill was introduced providing for the 
establishment of an experiment station on 
Long Island, but it failed to get through. Gov 


Morton has signed Mr Stewart’s bill providing 
for the management of the board of trustees of 
Cornell university ; also that providing for the 
funding of the college grant fund, of which 
Cornell university is the beneficiary; also Sen- 
ator Mullins’, authorizing the commissioners 
of agriculture to compromise certain claims in 


FARMERS 


AMONG THE 





favor of the state for violations of the anti- 


oleo bill. 

Amsterdam, Saratoga Co GO, March 9—Charles 
Meacham, general agent for AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, begins his canvass in this county 
next week. He has just finished a most ex- 
haustive and successful compaign in Mont- 
gomery county and enters Saratoga with great 
hopes of making many new friends for his 
paper. 

Cambridge, Washington Co GO, March 11— 
Harrison & Co brought part of a carload of 
horses here from upper Canada, which they 
tried to sell at auction at the Union house sta- 


bles. As only 860 per head was offered none 
of the animals were sold.-——Potatoes are the 
money crop of this section.—Hay is plenty 


and cheap, selling at auction at 5 to 8 per ton. 
—Milch cows scarce and bring 35 to 45. 





Chenango, Broome Co Q, March 9—Stock 
looking well.——A number of cows have been 
sold at $25 to 35.——Auctions numerous. A 
number of farms are changing tenants. The 





failure of three Binghamton banks has caused 
considerable uneasiness in financial circles. 
Some farmers have engaged their help for 
another season. Prices 15 to 17 per month. 


Clarksville, Albany Co 0, March 5—During 
the recent cold spell many potatoes and apples 
were injured by frost. Morgan Barber has 
been buying and shipping a large quantity of 
apples..——Eggs bring a good price. Fresh 
milch cows being bought up at $30 to 40. 
Rye straw about steady but hay lower. 
George L. Mitchell, an old and respected citi- 
zen of this town, died at his residence Wednes- 
day morning, Feb 20. He was 94 years old and 
the oldest male resident of the town. 


Chatham, Columbia Co gq, March 9—Prices 
of farm produce low and farmers heavily in 
debt are quite discouraged. Auction sales 
this spring are dull and everything sells low, 
excepting cows which bring $25 to 45. G. 
T. Powell of the neighboring town of Ghent 
is in Minnesota, addressing farmers’ institutes 
of that state. 

Cicero, Onondaga Co oO, March 9—Onions 
about all picked up, prices having run up as 
high as 55¢c.——Potatoes going slowly at 40c, 
the supply being much larger than the de- 
mand. Cabbage is doing better, now selling 
at 3 to 5c.—Hay is plentiful at $8 to 12 deliv- 
ered. Cows high, bringing 40 to 50 for grade 
stock. Horses sold at buyers’ prices. 

Catharine, Schuyler Co 0, March 9—On ac- 
count of depth of snow little preparation has 
yet been made for spring work except getting 
wood. Many changes will be made among 
the farmers in this vicinity, as many farins are 
to be sold or leased. Nearly all talking hard 
times as usual, but considerable of the money 
trouble is due to mismanagement. Stock 
generally looking well. Sheep have advanced 
somewhat in price and early lambs meet with 
a ready sale. 

Edmeston,' Otsego Co oO, March 9—Richer & 
Dresser are building a feed store at West Ed- 
meston.——Thompson & Penner have re- 
ceived a carload of cedar hop poles at Sweet’s 
Station.——Good cows selling at $30 per head. 
Horses very low.—Farm hands getting 20 to 
23 per month. 


East Fishkill, Dutchess Co g, March 11—E. 
Travis of Johnsville has sold his farm consist- 
ing of about 180 acres to a Mr Snooks. Consid- 
eration $10,000. The farm of the late Aaron 
Wright was bought at auction March 6 by Rod 



































Wright for 7050. It contained 140 acres. At 
Birdsey Young’s auction sale March 7 cows 
sold low, the average price being 20. They 


were in poor condition. 


Easton, Washington Co oO, March 11—Ed- 
ward Haherty and son have bought the W. L. 
Chapin farm of 125 acres for $4000.-——Henry 
Northup has purchased the Barker house and 
lot for 650.——Easton voted no-license by a 
majority of 44.——Cows sold well at George 
Van Buren’s auction. Horses selling low. 








Elba, Genesee Co 0,March 9—Farmers hiring 
their help for summer at $19 to 21 per month. 
——The much-talked-of cross-cut railroad from 
Batavia to Oak Orchard Harbor on the south 
shore of Lake Ontario seems likely to be built, 
a charter just having been granted. 

Guilderland, Albany Co G, March 9—Mrs R. 
J. Carhart will build a barn this spring and 
H. C. Hilton will build a house at Altamont. 
——The town insurance company had its an- 
nual meeting March 2 at Guilderland Center. 








It has property insured to the amount of $600,- 
000. The expenses the past year were 200 and 
losses paid amounted to 1775. -Some hay and 
straw has been sent from here to New York but 
prices are low.——Few farms changing hands. 
Land is cheap and no one wanting to buy. 


Hector, Schuyler Co 0, Mar 1—Roads bare in 
places to Watkins. Hill roads unopened. Ap- 
ples and potatoes frozen. Potatoes sell at 40c 
and apples $1 p bu. Farm hands receive 16 
to20p mo. George Snyder has 130- young 
lambs almost ready to market. James Auble 
shipped a carload of lambs from Burdett pay- 
ing 5c plb. Rev E. W. Brown and wife have 
gone to California. Eva Parker while return- 
ing home from school was caught by Eugene 
Bringley and carried into a barn a few rods 
from the road. Louis Smith happened to be 
going by and Bringley was scared and ran. A 
warrant was sworn out and he was arrested 
and held to appear before the grand jury. 


Jackson, Washington Co GO, March 9—Farm- 
ers preparing for spring work. Farm hands 
receiving $18 to 25 per month.—Lincoln Rey- 
nolds will work Dr Gray’s farm the coming 
season. 


Kirkland, Oneida Co 0, March 9—The N Y, 
O & W railroad has built milk stations at Clin- 
ton and Deansboro and is now putting upa 
stock of ice. Stock has. wintered well and 
fodder is abundant. 


Katsbaan, Ulster Co a, Feb 28—Work at the 
Hudson river ice-houses is finished. The crop 
is a large one. Very little wood and timber cut 
this winter, prices low for all farm produce, 
except apples, which bring $2 to 2.50. Stock 
wintering well. Market overstocked with 
horses brought from the west last fall; prices 
20 to 160 p head. 





Knox, Albany Coo, Feb 28—February was 
the coldest month of the winter with the ther. 
mometer below zero mostofthe month. Roads 


were blocked with snow and the mails did not 
get through for three days. Farmers drawing 
hay to Altamont for $7 to8 p ton, buckwheat 
sells at 60c p 50 lbs, flour lowest in years 1.50 
p 100 lbs in Albany. Apples 1.50, oats 45c, but- 
ter 18c, eggs 22c. A number of farms were 
soldin February and it looks as if people 
thought farming was going to be better than 
it has been for sometime past. Knox raises 
large crops of clover seed, and this year there 
is not as much as usual for sale; it is worth 
8.50. Not many auction sales. Cows are worth 
25 to 35. 

Minaville, Montgomery Co 0, March 9—The 
Minaville cheese factory association has hired 
William Grower to make cheese the coming 
season. Mr Grower ran the plant last season 
and his cheese gave the best of satisfaction. 
——A. farmers’ institute was held in grange 
hall March 5 and 6. Much interest was taken 
in it by those present, many claiming it was 
the best they ever attended. John W. Nellis 
of Canajoharie was present the last day with 
a De Laval milk separator and Babcock tester. 
He procured a quantity of milk and showed 
the working of the machines. Auction sales 
not as numerous as usual this spring.——Cows 
bring good prices but are very Hag 


Mayfield, Fulton Co oO, March 9—The farm- 
ers’ institute held here March | and 2 was 
well attended. The state institute workers 
were present and gave excellent talks on rais- 
ing farm crops. Robert Baird of Gloversville 
gave a practical talk on winter dairying. He 
said that farmers could net afford to keep free 
boarding stables six months out of the year and 
that six weeks was long enough to let the 
cows rest. Talmadge Parsons talked on the 
silo and how its use lessened the cost of pro- 
ducing milk. 


Middletown, Delaware Co Oo, March 9—Hay 
getting short with a number of farmers. Butter 
is mostly all out of the valley and there is con- 
siderable of the new product coming into mar- 
ket. Local buyers offering only 16 to I7e. 
Cows in good demand at good prices. No 
speculative demand for anything and business 
dull. Notwithstanding the hard times farm- 
ers seem to keep up courage and are working 
hard. Very little change of real estate in this 
locality. Some indications of sugar making. 


North Salem, Westchester Co a, March 9— 
Some roads are yet almost impassable. Flour 
is bringing $3.50 to 3.75 per bbl. There will 
be qhite a change around in the village of 
Croton Falls when the water board of New 
York city sells the condemned property along 
the banks of the Croton river. 


Nichols, Tioga Co Q, March 11—At N. Kings- 




















land’s sale a few miles from here cows sold 
from $20 to 30 apiece. Farmers getting up 
their summer’s wood. Some drawing logs for 
lumber to repair buildings and fences and 
others hauling stable manure and spreading it 
preparatory to potato planting, hoping to sup- 
ply the home market the coming season with- 
out foreign help. 

Otsego, Otsego Co 0, March 9—The price of 
miik at the Cooperstown milk station has been 
reduced from 2} to 2c per qt. A special town 
meeting will be held at Cooperstown April 9 
for the purpose of submitting a proposition to 
appropriate money to allow the highway com- 
missioner to build a new road one-half mile 
long near Five Mile Point.——No farmer is 
able to be without AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
A comparison with other farm journals con- 
vinces readers here that itis the best as well 
as the cheapest. 








Oneida, Madison Co oO, Mar 1—Fresh eggs 
plentiful at 22c. A new cheese factory is be- 
ing erected at Erieville by C. E. Maynard, car- 
penter work by Hannibal Priest of George- 
town. When done it will be one of the finest 
cheese factories in the county. L. Ballard 
of Lebanon has been pressing and shipping 
several carloads, or over 100 tons of fine hay, 
to the New York market. L. D. Thayer of 
Lebanon has leased of C. D. Wilcox his fine 
farm located near that place and has already 
taken possession. “arly last week a nice 
looking fellow arrived in the little village of 
DeRuyter representing himself to be a cattle 
buyer from New York city. . The first person 
he struck was Joe Gardner, staying there dur- 
ing near all his stay in that place; he had the 
use of his turnout, doing a good deal of driv- 
ing. After pulling this string all he dared to 
he said he was going away to be gone a little 
while, but did not return. During his stay he 
went to DeWitt Coon, about two miles north 
of the village. Here he worked the same 
game, which he re-enforced by opening the 
storehouse of his knowledge concerning the 
New York market and it is said gave some val- 
uable pointers concerning future quotations. 
He promised to give in return apples which he 
was able to furnish at a low figure. Since his 
departure neither Mr Coon nor Mr Gardner 
have heard anything of the board bill which 
he owed to Gardner or the apples which he 
was going to furnish Mr Coon. Farmers 
should look out for such fellows and not be 
gulled by them. 





Pawling, Dutchess Co q, Mar 2—A farmers’ 
institute was held in the Dutcher opera house 
Feb 22 and 23. Such subjects as How shall we 
feed and care for our cows to get the most 
profit, by Director George A. Smith; The value 
of clover, by T. B. Terry of Ohio; Small fruit 
culture, by W. F. Taber; Experiences and les- 
sons learned, especially in the care and man- 
agement of stock, particularly with Germans 
in their treatment of the Holstein cows, by A. 
R. Eastman, were presented in a most satisfac- 
tory manner. Decker & Son have notified 
seven of the dairymen who have been supply- 
ing them with milk that after April 1 they will 
not take their milk, as the supply now seems 
in excess of the demand in New York; it is 
thought these dairymen will have some diffi- 
culty. in disposing of their milk. The Eli 
Aldrich farm was sold at public auction under 
foreclosure of mortgage Feb 28. Alvah Frost 
was the buyer and for $3000. On account 
of the severity of the winter, there will be but 
little old hay left over, none offered for sale. 
A water famine seems imminent, as those who 
depend upon wells and cisterns say the supply 
is well-nigh exhausted. Ithas so long beena 
custom with many farmers to draw out ma- 
nure as fast as it is made that with some-it has 
now become a habit until now most: barnyards 
are kept free from this throughout the year. 


Philipstown, Putnam Co q, Feb 28—Drifts 
are wasting fast, but some hill roads are im- 
passable. Many potatoes frozen by thé ex- 
treme cold weather. Hay holds out well, but 
more grain than usual is being fed with it. 
Stock is looking well, showing intelligent care 
and rations, largely due to the teachings of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and _ its. co-work- 
ers. Ordinary cows at auction average about 
$35. James Nelson is raising a thoroughbred 
Holstein of afamous milking strain to head 
his dairy herd. La grippe is prevalent and 
very severe and a family without itis rare. 
The low price has checked the cutting of cord 
wood. 


Salt Point, Dutchess Co a, March 11—Agri- 
cultural operations for the coming season have 
not commenced. Cows still high, bringing $30 
to 50 each.——Strawberries wintered well and 
the prospect for the coming apple crop is fair. 
—Cord wood sells at at 3.50 to 4.50 per cord. 
—Hay, potatoes and apples scarce.——The 
low price of milk is discouraging many. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


South Salem, Westchester Co g, March 9— 
Eli Keeler has a nice flock of Plymouth Rock 
fowls and takes great pains to make them pay. 
—Mrand Mrs Frank Vickere have gone to 
Caldwell on Lake George, where Mr Vickere 
will superintend the erection of five cottages. 
Apples searce and high. Samuel H. Law- 
rence sold 25 bbls of Baldwins for $3 per bbl 
and it seems likely that they will be higher. 

Sloansville, Schoharie Co Go, March 9—Not 
many farmers have secured their help for the 
season. Wages will not be quite as high as 
usual owing to low prices of produce. W.S. 
France, who lives in the western part of town, 
has sold his farm to William Deetz of Schoha- 
rie for $4000.— John M. Estes has moved on 
the Jerome Darlly farm and will also work the 
F. Disbrow land. 

Shushan, Washington Co Oo —William Mc- 
Groch bought the farm of John Foster of 180 
acres. He has 100 very choice lambs and 10 
head of steers feeding. He thinks he can not 
only get pay for his hay but have a good lot of 
manure for the farm. He also handles nursery 
stock. The ,.creamery is about to be opened 
again and will be run by Mr Flood of North 
Adams, Mass. 

Trumansburg, Tompkins Co Oo, March 9— 
The milk station at Trumansburg expects to 
be ready to receive milk by Aprill. There is 
quite a demand for milch cows. At the last 
farmers’ club held in February, small fruits, 
milk and acanning factory were the topics. 
T. K. King reported one of his neighbors get- 
ting over aton of dried raspberries from 34 
acres, for which he had been offered 18c per Ib. 
W. J. Tichnor has had good results with black- 
berries. He has the Snyder and Taylor’s Pro- 
lific and prefers the latter. Edward Updike 
reported having raised 15 bu of blackberries 
on 16 square rods of ground and sold them at 
the door for 9c per qt.——Quite a number of 
farmers recently sold their barley to R.H. 
Stone for 45c per bu and some say it is the last 
barley they are going to raise. 

Union Vale, Dutchess Co 0, March 9—Some 
are buying cottonseed meal for a corn fertiliz- 
er the coming season, claiming they can get 
better results for the same money than with 
commercial fertilizers.——_A few potatoes and 
apples were frozen in cellars. Some farm- 
ers getting short of hay but there is plenty for 
sale. A firm in Missouri has agents here 
selling steel ranges. 

Vernon, Oneida Co 0, March 9—Hard times 
and low prices is the universal complaint. 
Hay is cheap and horses are almost worthless. 
Cows are the only stock wanted and sell at 
$30 to 40 and sheep at 1.50 per head. Vernon 
agricultural society met March 2 and elected 
officers for the coming year. 

Woodbourne, Sullivan Co a, March 9—Ervin 
Misner has exchanged his house and lot in the 


village for the H. Wagner farm two miles west 
of Woodbourne and will make a specialty of 

















poultry and berries. Hay scarce and high. 
Cows cheap and oxen bring $105 to 115. No 
call for horses. farmers’ institute was 





held at Monticello March 11 and 12. 

West Chazy, Clinton Co oc, Feb £5—Curtis 
Lewis advertises the machinery in his butter 
tub factory for sale. M.D. Hay has recently 
disposed of his last year’s crop of maple syrup 
at 85c. Rev Mr Walker, pastor of the Meth- 
odist church for the past two years, will soon 
resign and locate here permanently as a phy- 
sician. We received a call from Gen Frazier 
of Kentucky. The generai’s business north 
is to turn the tide of emigra ion south. A 
young man came here from Boston and started 
a bucket shop alias board of trade. Quite a 
number of our citizens specuiated and put up 
margins on wheat at about 58c, and are now 
sadder and wiser men. Miss Florence Clark 
is spending the winter in Chicago with Mrs 
Haskell. H. E. Baker succeeds the late 8. S. 
Taylor as president of the Clinton county 
farmers’ association. The government free 
seed distribution will come off at the next 
meeting of the Clinton county farmers’ asso- 
ciation to be held at Armstrong’s hall, Platts- 
burg, March 12. The good roads of early win- 
ter enabled our lime manufacturers to get up 
their supply of wood for the season. A meet- 
ing is soon to be called for the purpose of organ- 
izing a grange. Fayette Lewis has sold J. B. 
Sabre 100 tons baled hay at $7.50 p ton. Cars 
are loaded with potatoes at 45c. Ernest 
Wheeler of the Wheeler New Process Evapora- 
tor Co is spending the winter in Canada for 
the benefit of his health. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mendham, Morris Co 6, Mar1i—Some of the 
farmers of this section had the pleasure this 
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week of making the acquaintance of Mr A. H. 
Phelps, the genial agent of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST.——Kye appears to have wintered 
well but wheat not so good. Hay bringing $14 
. to 18, wheat 60c, corn 56c, oats 40c in local 
markets.——James B. Millen, one of our old 
and respected farmers, died very suddenly on 
Monday while doing some light work. He 
was 82 years old. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Quaker Solons Recognize Agriculture. 

The present legislature has been confronted 
‘with more measures in the interest of farmers 
and those living in agricultural districts than 
any for years past. The rapid advancement in 
scientific research, whereby the products of the 
soil are imitated and placed upon the market 
as the genuine article, has caused this move- 
ment upon the part of those who till the soil for 
a livelihood. In fact, the demand for some pro- 
tection has become @ necessity and through 
their various organizations, farmers have pre- 
sented measures and have swept down upon 
the members with such force as to compel rec- 
ognition. One of the first measures to receive 
attention was what is known as the forestry 
bill, which provides for a commission and the 
appointment of five marshals in the various 
sections of the state, to prevent devastation 
from the careless burning of brush and leaves. 
The bill was fought with great tenacity by 
those opposed to the expense incurred but was 
finally passed in the house and will receive 
proper consideration in the senate and at the 
hands of the governor. 

Other measures now pending are -or pro- 
tection against adulteration of food, decep- 
tion in the sale of dairy products and for the 
repeal of the oleo law. The food bill makes it 
a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of $100 or 
30 days’ imprisonment or both, for adding any 
substance to an article that tends to depreciate 
or injuriously affect the quality or purity 
thereof. It also prevents the sale of diseased 
meats and vegetables as well as milk from dis- 
eased animals. The bill seems to meet with 
approval. 

The oleo question seems to be the most per- 
plexing. Itis an open fight between the city 
dealers and their country friends. The pres- 
ent law prohibits either the manufacture or 
sale of bogus butter, and the bill now pending 
was presented by the manufacturers and deal- 
ers who wish the present law repealed. It is 
not likely it will pass. In case it fails another 
is still to be disposed of in the shape of a re- 
striction. It provides that oleo may be sold if 
labeled with letters one-half inchinsize. This 
measure is also opposed by the farmers and on 
it more than the other will the fight be waged 
by the dealers and manufacturers. Indica- 
tions are that the old law will not be allowed 

[To Page 298.] 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 

Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, 10 Fe 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDD 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday toe guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THK AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 














YGGS FOR SETTING from Thoroughbred Rose Comb White 

4 Leghorns, 75 cents, 18 eggs; $1.25 for 26. OTTAQUECHEE 
POULTRY YARD, North Hartland, Vermont. 

White Seedling, yield doubled Rose, Freeman and 

H. M. REEVE, Mattituck, Long 





pozatos 
others, seed Ge Ib, peck $1. 
Island. 





\GGS from pure rose comb White Leghorns; best layers on earth. 
E 20 eggs guaranteed fertile $1. E. B. JONES, Hartland, Vt. 





Wy Situation on farm, American, age 20, Protestant 
1.., 512 East 148th street, New York. 
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[From Page 297.] 
to stand and that only pure butter will be sold. 
Should the new act become a law it imposes, 
for a violation, a fine of $500 or two years’ im- 


prisonment or both. 
The diseases of cattle, which up to the pres- 
ent time in this state have only been the sub- 
ject of legal investigation so far as tuber- 
culosis is concerned are all to be placed under 
the supervision of a state live stock sanitary 
board. The bill now pending is to so 
amend the tuberculosis act is to give the state 
board, when created, power to suppress all 
diseases of domestic animals. The power of 
condemnation is left to the proper officer and 
the value of the stock killedis placed in the 
hands of three appraisers. The maximum value 
of common grade cattle is to be 25 and for 
registered 50 per head. The board is empow- 
ered to enter any place where contagion or dis- 
ease is said to exist and to interfere with its 
labor means a fine of not to exceed 100 
or imprisonment not exceeding one month 
or both. The board will be composed of the 
governor, secretary of agriculture, state dairy 
and food commissioner and state veterinarian. 
The bill will become a law, it having the ap- 
proval of the officials as well as the working 
majority of both branches of the legislature. 


Cornpropsts Mills, Huntingdon Co oO, Feb 
23—Two farmers’ institutes were recently held 
in Huntingdon county, one at Warriorsmask 
the other at Marklesburg. They were both 
well attended and farmers took an active in- 
terest in the subjects discussed, especially that 
of dairying. These institutes are one of the 
many agencies that are training the farmers 
in the line of co-operation, in education, busi- 
ness and politics. When farmers come to 
realize their power and judiciously use the 
same, many of the inequalities and evils that 
now exist will vanish. The Pennsylvania 
state college located at State College, Center 
Co oO, is doing a good work for the farmers. Its 
short courses in agriculture and dairying will 

rove very beneficial to a class of farmers that 
Save reached middle life and are engaged in 
active business. During the winter season 
they can take a course of six weeks in the dairy 
department which will give a practical know |- 
edge. In the house of representatives, the for- 
estry bill and an act creating a department of 
agriculture have passed third reading and have 
been reported to the senate. Since Christmas 
we have had very severe winter weather, there 
is over 2 ft of snow on the ground and 
roads are impassable. In places where snow 
has not drifted for 40 yrs the drifts are 5to7 ft 
high. 

Chatham, Tioga Co 0, March 9—Stock win- 
tering well except sheep. Potatoes have ad- 
vanced in price since the blizzard. Hay is 
also higher and pretty well marketed. The 
outlook is fair for a great acreage of potatoes 
this spring. The potato vote in AMERICAN Ac- 
RICULTURIST has been quite an educator.—— 
Many are increasing their dairies and will sell 
less hay in the future. P. E. Woodcock is 
one of the first farmers in this section to try 
winter dairying. He has a separator and is 
convinced that it pays. 


Matamoras, Pike Co Go, March 9—Some farm- 
ers have lambs in their flocks.——The unwel- 
come chicken thief is abroad in this section. 
Coarse fodder rapidly being used u Corn 
bringing about lc per lb.——C. and J. Miller 
have taken nage of the farm lately bought 
by John G. Miller, their uncle. 

Smithfield, Fayette Co 0, Feb 28—Winter 
the most severe for many years, as low as 25 
degrees below zero. Ice 12 to 18in thick. An 
abundance of ice stored. Wheat badly damag- 
ed, peach trees probably killed. Wheat 45 to 
50c, corn 75 to 80c, eggs 20c, butter 20c. 














PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK. 


Vernon (Oneida) grange has decided to build a 
hall 40x60 ft in size. 

Domestic (Oneida) grange, No 98, has celebrat- 
ed its 2ist anniversary. A good dinner anda 
a pleasing program with social intercourse filled 
the day. he grange indorsed the petition to 
have the word male stricken from the constitu- 
tion, also approves of scientific temperance study. 

Highland (Schuyler) grange, No 22, at Catharine 
is still doing well and excellent programs are 
given at each meeting. 

Schuyler Co Pomona grange held its last meet- 
ing at North Hector with a good attendance. 
The June meeting will be held with Searsburg 
grange. The grangers of this county are begin- 
ning to realize the benefits of co-operation. It 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


has been decided to hold a picnic as usual and 
Mrs Twing has been invited to speak. 

Deposit (Broome) grange met in joint session 
with Floral Valley grange, March 2, at the home 
of N. D. Burrows. A roll eail was the order of the 
evening and responses were made with essays, 
recitations and speeches, after which supper was 
served. Many pleasant incidents were related in 
connection with grange membership. 

Knoxboro (Madison) grange, No 758, dedicated 
its new hall Feb 20 and many grangers from 
Oneida and Madison counties availed themselves 
of the opportunity to see and hear State Master 
Hale and Mrs T. N. Judd. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Empire grange of Hecktown, Northampton Co, 
celebrated its 20th anniversary Marchi. A num- 
ber of visitors from a distance were present and 
all were amply repaid for attending. The hall 
was well filled and many were unable to get in. 
The program was well carried out and excellent 
music, vocal and instrumental, was furnished by 
a select choir during the sessions, making the 
meeting interesting and instructive. 

Oneida Co Pomona met with Clinton grange, 
No 370, Feb 27. There was a large attendance. 
The grange was opened by Master Clark in the 
fourth degree and at noon dinner was served by 
the ladies. The fifth degree was conferred in 
full form, after which reports of the state grange 
were given by Brother George A. Sanders and 
Sister A. J. Brewer of Knoxboro. Sister Judd of 
St Lawrence Co gave an able and eloquent ad- 
dress on Higher education for the farmer. 


1854. Established 41 Years. 1895, 


~The Old Reliable Hallada 
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Standard, Halladay Geared, 


U.S. SOLID WHEEL, 


and Gem Steel 


WIND MILLS, 


Guaranteed to be 


THE BEST MADE. 

Also Pumps, Tanks, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Mills, Stalk Cutters, 

Haying Tools, Saw Tables, etc. 


U.S. WIND ENGINE AND PUMP CO, 


115 Water St., Batavia, ill. 
THE WIARD ADJUSTABLE 
¥ WEEDER. 
the weeds, = 


increases the crops, 
and sa\ + more labor 
than any other 
Implement 

on the farm, 


This Weeder 
has adjustments 
and advantages 
not found in others,’ 

WIARD PLOW CO.. 
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Spading Harrow, &c, 
BATAVIA, N. Y. 





A a TRA LEST a 
HORSE OWNERS, TRY 


GOMBAULT’S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND POSITIVE CURE, 
The Safest, Best BLISTER 
ever used. Takes the place of all liniments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses and Cattle. 


SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY iR- 
ING. Impossible to produce scar or Blemish. —s 


Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction. Price, 81.50 





Per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by express, ch 
with full directions for its use. Send for descriptive create 
Address, THE LAWRENCE- CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 











Ask 
us to 
mail you the 


Overman 


catalogue— sent 
free. Hand- 
some embossed 
cover and color- 
ed illustrations. 
No carriages as 
good ever made 
for the money. 
Iiieneatee They are sold at 


Phaeton, $87.50. low prices at our 
Carriage, $o5 | tisk under this 

















Guarantee. 

If Overman goods are not exactly as we represent, send 
them back and we will pay freight BOTH WAYS, and return 
your money. If there is any risk ft is ours — but there is no 
tisk, for every vehicle is better than we promise. 


For sala by good dealers, Buy no other, 


OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., Cincinnati, O, 
THE HUMANE BIT 
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Treat the Family Pet to one. 
ROBERT BONNER Says: 


“I am using your bits at my farm, and it affords me great pleasure 
to say that I never used —~ bit that works so satisfactorily on all 
kinds of horses. It has only to become known in order to come into 
general use.’ 

Price Reduced to $1.00, Post-paid. 

They will control the most vicious horse without punishment. 
Every Bit Tested and Warranted. All nickel. Forged. The 
strongest bit made. Promotes speed, gives confidence. Sure cure 
for pullers, check fighters and tongue lollers. 
ena ) using the cruel over-draw bit and check your horse from 

e chin. 

Highest testimonials from Budd Doble, Ed Bither, Frank Starr, 
H. D McKinney, and one thousand great horsemen. Beware of 





infringements. Don’t miss this chance. Ad 
HUMANE BIT CO., 375 Market 8t., Newark, N. J 
== DOCS 
YOUR 


“DISTEMPERINE” 


yes Distemper. All kennel owners are using it. 
be used occasionally and whenever dogs have lost their 
appetite and are troubled with Worms or Intestina! Dis- 
orders. By mail, 50c and $1 per box. mpon recent of price. 
Wholesale price upon application. THE THOMPSON 
LABO TORY, Washington, D.C. P. O. Box 553 
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30 minutese3e 
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‘o misses if you have Tonk’s, 


them and see, Send 40c. for 6 pkgs., or10c. for one, any 


oh can do it, 
2 for Write quick. Mention this paper, 
FRENCH ms 








YE CO.,. Vassar, Mich. 
CAR D Sis" 1895. 50 Semple Styles 
AND LIST OP 400 PREMIUM ARTICLES 
FREE. HAVERFIELDPUB CO, CADIZ,OH10 













and 


“a” Grade, 
Write to-day. for it. Jt’s free. 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS 


Work guaran 
cent saved. Our goods received the highest awards at the Wor 
Fair. Our 189% Mammoth I/lustrated Catalogue is free to all. It shows 
all the latest styles and improvements and reduced prices. It has 200 x 
ages and is the largest and most complete catalogue ever issued. “4 
nd Alliance Carriage 
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$67.50. 
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For Crumbling Clods 








Jor shallow or deep cultivation, or worki 
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“PLANET JR.” 12 TOOTHeHARROW, 
CULTIVATOR AND PULVERIZER. 
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THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 


Tobacco Fertilization in Pennsylvania. 


At the annual meeting of the Lancaster co unty 
tobacco growers’ association, Dr Freer of the state 
eollege, who has charge of the experiments with 
tobacco culture in Pennsylvania, gave the follow- 
ing results of the past season’s work. As to the 
effect of fertilizers on limestone soil where ex- 
periments are in operation, he said it chlorates 
or muriates are applied the burning quality of 
the leaf will be diminished. Nitrogen and potash 
are needed in larger quantities than phosphoric 
acid. Nitrogen affects the claracter of a plant 
more than any element. Rank horse manure and 
hog manure fertilization produce a poor leaf. 
Nitrate of soda used in large quantiiies injures 
the burning quality and size of the leaf and 
thickness. The leaf will not burn evenly and lit- 
tle puffs or explosions will occur by the igniting 
of the nitrate in the leaf. 

Tobacco has shallow roots and unless the soil 
is very loose and open they will not and cannot 
spread. Tobacco roots have very little absorbing 
surface and they have not the power to push out. 
Explaining the marvelous construction of the to- 
bacco leaf, Dr Freer said if the leaf is dense the 
quality of ‘the tobacco is affected. If the pres- 
sure is great the plant will grow rapidly, if small 
it will grow slowly. A proper water supply must 
be furnished at the right time. When tobaceo is 
cut it contains five parts water and one of dry 
matter. If the soilis warm the plant will take 
up more waterthan when cold. The plant needs 
most water when the middle leaves are taking on 
their rapid growth. The leaf tissues seem to be 
determined at that time and the plant must have 


The Right Food and Moisture Supply. 


Limestone soil when hot cools moderately and 
has good power to hold water. Clay soils hold 
water better than sandy soils if the water gets in. 


A clay soil gives up all but 12 per cent of its 
water and a sandy soillpercent. A light soil 
is the best for raising tobacco, such as in the fa- 
mous Vuelta Abaju district in Cuba. The soils of 
the limestone belt of Lancaster county differ 
somewhat, that of Rocky Springs containing 


much less clay than those of Donegal and Lititz 
The best tobacco lands of N C, the “plains” land 
of East Hartford, Ct, and the soil of Poquonock, 
Ct, are chiefly composed of medium, fine and 
very fine sand; thuse of the Podunk region, Ct, 
of Hatfield, Mass, and’ of Rocky Springs, Pa, of 
very fine sand silt; while the Donegal and Lititz 
soils more closely resemble the wheat valleys of 
Maryland than the tobacco soils of New England 
or Sumatra. The radiation of heat is not so great 
from the Rocky Springs soil as at Poquonock or 
East Hartford nor is the rangeof radiation so 
great. The mean temperature is lower at tky 
Springs than at Poquonock and higher 
than at East Hartford or Hatfield during 
1894. <As the mean daily and seasonal 
ranges of temperature are least at Rocky Springs, 
that soil would seem best suited to plant develop- 
ment. The Rocky Springs and Donegal soils con- 
tain about 17 % water, less than the soils of South 
Deerfield and Hatfield, as much as East Hartford 
butjmuch more than other celebrated tobacco 
soils of New England and North Carolina. Done- 
gal soil and subsoil 12 in mawy is richer in humus 
and nitrogen than Rocky Springs, but has less 
active nitrogen in the surface soil. It contains 
more acid solubie matter, in which magnesia, 
soda and phosphoric acid are less abundant, but 
lime more abundant; the Donegal soil has 1.5 to 6 
times as much available phosphoric acid as that 
of Rocky Springs; only one-third to one-fifth as 
much soluble sulphates, but 20 times as much 
ehlorin. 

Comparing the chemical composition of the Lan- 
caster county soils with that of other good tobac- 
éo lands, the humus is found to be more abundant 
than in the best Connecticut soils, but not exces- 
sive; in hydrochloric acid, soluble matter also, 
and its ratio of silica to alumina, these soils occu- 
Py an average position; the amount of the iron is 
about the same as in other good tobacco soils; the 
lime and especially the magnesia are more abun- 
dant, as are also the potash and phosphoric acid; 
nitrogen is possibly a little below the average for 
tobacco soils; sulphates & trifle high, but not ex- 
cessive; of chlorinin the Donegal soil the same 
thing may be said, but at Rocky Springs there was 
searcely any. 

In general, 


tor 


therefore, so far as Lancaster county 


limestone soils are coneerned, they 
largely composed of clay than the best 
wrapper leaf soils; they are warmer 
equable in temperature than the best Connecti- 
cut soiis, although they are more moist; chemical!- 
ly they compare favorably with other good tobac- 
co soils, being rich in lime, potash and, at Rocky 
Springs, in available phosphoric acid; of nitrogen 
the amount is possibly a little below that of other 
first-class tobacco soils. They do not contain any 
excessive quantities of injurious substances. The 
Donegal soil would seem to be more in need of 
phosphoric acid than that of Rocky Springs. 


are more 
knowi 
and more 


Influence of Fertilizers. 


The experiment of 1893 showed that dissolved 
bone-black gave an increased proportion of large- 
sized leaf at Donegal, but not at Rocky Springs; 
that the double carbonate of potash and mag- 
nesia is probably superior to sulphate of potash, 
and that yard manure, evenin a dry season, did 
not surpass if it equaied in effect the commercial 
fertilizer. Owing to the unfavorable season 
litile more could be said of the gross yield, or 
of the external qualities of the cured leaves. 
Rocky Springs leaves cured 10 per cent larger 
than at Donegal; the use of fertilizers increased 
the size of the wrapper leaves; at Rocky Springs 
the dissolved bone-black seemed to increase the 
size of the wrapper leaves, though not their num- 
ber; while the reverse occurred at Donegal the 
double carbonate had no restraining effect upou 
the size of the leaves. Loss of sweating amounted 
to 12.82 per cent with Rocky Springs leaf and 
9.55 per cent with Donegal leaf—normal amounts 
although the leaves were incompletely sweated. 
The loss where stable manure had been used was 
greatest; where double carbonate greater than 


where sulphate of potash was used; the 
filler and binder sizes, probably having been 
greener, lost more. Injury from hail and 


rust did not appear to affect the rate of sweating. 
No striking difference could be found in single 
sweated leaf or in proportion of rib to web. The 
sweated leaves differed relatively little in the 
thickness of their mid-ribs. The Rocky Springs 
leaf tissue was twice as thick as that from Done- 
gal. Thatfrom stable manure plots was, as a 
rule, thinner than that from other plots, except 
those not fertilized at all; the use of phosphoric 
acid in dissolved bone-black was attended by a 
thickening of the tissue. The Rocky Springs to- 
bacco was superior to that at Donegal in the time 
during which it would hold fire. That grown with 
yard manure ceased burning soonest,otherwise the 
fertilizers have thus far shown little effect. As a 
rule the 1893 plot tobaccos were very deficient in 
fire-holding power. The fertilizer experiments of 
1894 are not yet sufficiently complete for a full re- 
port. The tobacco grown with dissolved bone-black, 
double carbonate of potash and magnesia and cot- 
tonseed meal produced a very nice leaf as did also 
one made up from dissolved bone black, sulphate 
of potash, cottonseed meal and sulphate of am- 
monia. Pending further investigations, these two 
fertilizers are commended as being good for that 
regign. 
a 


NEW YORK. 


SOUTH GRANBY (Oswego)—T. C. Quade and §S. 
Bowen svld ’94 leaf in lots at 8% and &. L.B 
Weller sold at 9c. 

ADDISON (Steuben)—Tobacco market dull with 
no sales. 

COLD SPRING (Putnam)—Dealer Porter of Bald- 
winsville has been riding. Mach & Steinhizer 
sold their ’94leaf to Mr Hier of Syracuse at 12c 
p lb. 

NORTH SYRACUSE (Onondaga)—Tobacco is do- 
ing better, bringing from 7 to l4c. 

LY¥SANDER (Onondaga)—H. Geiss sold to l. 
Frankel 30ces at llc. Gans Brothers and Rosenthal 
are buying °94 leaf at7 to 10c. Considerable ’94 
leaf has recently been sold at Meridian, Plain- 
ville, Bowen’s Corners and Lysander at 84% to 9c. 
Mr Mehan of Cato bought several crops at 8, 8% 
and 9c. William Winchell sold at 8c in bundle, A. 
Baird at 8c assorted, C. Cole at 814c, L. Pooler at 9c, 
B. Smith at 8c, J. Anthony at 8c, E. Winchell 
at 84c, O. Brown at 9c, Kelly & Van Lien at 9c, E. 
Summerville at 9c and many others at 8 to 10c. 

BALDWINSVILLE (Onondaga)—Market firm and 
prices slightiy advanzed, but poor condition of 
roads prevents much buying. Good demand for 

(To Page 300.] 
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Success 


1S ATTAINED WITH 


SPRAY PUMPS 


MADE BY 


| THE DEMING CO., Salem, 0. 


BUCKET AND BARREL PUMPS OF 
/ VARIOUS STYLES, WITH ALL BRASS 
WORKING PARTS; KNAPSACK SPRAY- 
ERS, DEMING-VERMOREL AND BOR- 
DEAUX SPRAY NOZZLES, ETC. 
““THE WORLD’S BEST.” 


C7Catalogue and Treatise on application, 


"et lvctcongee” Femcnen, 
Pumps and 


SPRAYING Machines 


Manufacturers and Patentees of the Celebrated 


“Climax” Nozzle 


For FIELD, ORCHARD and VINEYARD. 


THE NIXON NOZZLE & MACHINE CO. 
Write for DAYTON, 0., U. 8. A. 


























FRUIT SAVED. Insects Killed § 
“Pttued DAISY’? SPRAYER.S 
It is built strong, has rubber hose, throws ) 
Constant stream 50 ft. In 10 years 150,000§ 
sold, which guarantee: Will 
= net stout of order. ) 
0.¢ 
to 
FREE SPRAYePUMP 2.22 wre. oa 


you mean business and want 


pant complete pump, to will do’the Mh of 81) 


We Recognize the Fact mas: come down to meet the 


must come down to meet the 
low prices of farm products. 


THE CARTERET BONE FERTILIZERS 


Are made of high grade materials, at the largest and most 
complete factory in the trade, and represent an experi- 
ence of forty years. By reducing expenses and — 
and shipping directly to the consumer, we offer reta 
sats at wholesale rates. For prices, analyses, &c., 
a ress 


EASTERN FARM SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


FREE! 
To Christian” Endeavorers 
POCKET QUIDE ‘t BOSTON 


The Convention City. 











The Passenger Department of the Big Four 
Route have issued a very convenient and attrac- 
tive Pocket Guide to the City of Boston which will 
be sent free of charge to all members of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor who will 
send three two-cent stamps to cover mailing 
charges to the undersigned. This Pocket Guide 
should be in the hands of every member of the 
Society who contemplates attending the 14th An- 
nual Convention, as it shows the location of all 
Depots, Hotels, Churches, Institutions, Places of 


Amusement, Prominent Buildings, Street Car 
Lines, Ete., Ete. Write soon as the edition is 
limited. E. O. MCCORMICK, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Big Four Route, 
Cincinnati, O. 











HORSES. 


no Colds, 





No Colic, no Worms, 
Coughs, no Kidney 
rugged and ready to work. 


DOLE’S 
Horse and Cattle 
Invigorator. 


Every Box Warranted as Represent- 
ed, or Money Refunded. 


no 





Troubles—always | 





125 Feeds 
6 Boxes 


$I 
$5 


HEALTH, 


Ask Your Grain Dealer or Grocer, 
write 


The Dele Vet. Med. Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Box 1370. 


or 


} 


| Richer Cream. 








COWS. 


No Colds, no Coughs, no Tubercu- 
| losis—Robust Health, More Milk, 


DOLE’S 
Horse and Cattle 


Invigorator. 


Agents Wanted in Every City and 
Town. 
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(From Page 299.] 

90, 91 and ’92 binder stock. R. Larkin sold 21 cs 
93 at pt. Some ’93 leaf has been sold at Victory 
for 3 to 4c. Charles Snyder is wares 93 leaf. 
The '93 leaf is finding a limited market at 3 to 4c 
for low grade shipping stock, and 5 to Te for bet- 
ter grades. The "9 crop sells at 8 to 12%c for 
sound lots. Growers will be slow to part with it 
at less than 10 to 12c. David Brainard sold 5 es ‘93 
at 13%c andi es ‘93 at 3%c. Another sale of ’%4 
was made at il4c. Some sales reported from Jack’s 
Reefs are: E. McDowell 2a at 9c, Somers Broth- 
ers 3a at 8c, C. Parry 2 a at 8c, C. M. Snow 3a 
at 9c, F. Spaulding 2 a at 8%4c, G. McCauley 2 a at 
84c, Foster Brothers 3 a at 8c, C. Tyler 1% a at 9c, 
G. Saxton 1 a at 9c, J. P. Bullard 14% a at 9c, A. C, 
Parry 2 a at 8c, C. E. Daboll 4 a at 9c. 

IN THE CHEMUNG VALLEY, leaf buying is prac- 
tically at a standstill. A Syracuse buyer se- 
cured a few crops mostly at pt. A Big Flats 
grower sold his ’9 crop at 10c. 

IRA CENTER (Cayuga Harry Seldom sold ’% at 
be in bundle, EB. Hickok at 9c, P. Horrigan at 
814c, J. DeForest 15 cs ’93 at 2@4c, J. Stockwell 32 
cs ’93 at 3c. ai P 

PLAINVILLE—William Wilson & Son received a 
shipment of five carloads of Connecticut leaf and 
have a large force assorting. Some sales have 
been made in town at and 9c. Mr Hubbard of 
the Lawrence Upson farm sold leaf at 8 de- 
livered. 

MERIDAN (Onondaga)—Several dealers are buy- 
ing at 7 to AS in the bundle. The °% Onondaga 
Havana seed is assorting out of unusual quality 
and prices are expected to advance to 10 or 12c. 

BUTLER (Wayne)—The °% crop is nearly all as- 
sorted and runs well | in the percentage of wrap- 
pers. The acreage ll be reduced this year 
and some growers will quit raising the weed 
with this year. Some sales of '# have been made 
in the bundle at 5 to Te. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


LANESVILLE— William Piper has sold his tobac- 
co to Morrissey of Gaylordsville. Only two crops 
in town are unsold. 

DEERFIELD—One ton ’92 Hav sold at17 and 10c 
and 6 tons ’9 at 8c in the bundle delivered aboard 
cars. 


IN OTHER STATES. 


On10—In the Miami valley, packers of cigar 
leaf are putting warehouses in shape to assort the 
*94 crop, while growers are drawing boxes getting 
ready to pack and draw the crop. Dodds Mayo 
of Miamisburg have started 100 men assorting ’94 
Zimmer’s Spanish. Numerous other packers will 
soon begin assorting, among them J. A. Schroe- 
der, local agent for Rosenbaum & Seligsberg, 
Isaac Hale of Middletown, who represents a New 
York house, and Miles 8. Blossom for Hinsdale 
Smith & Co of Springfield, Mass. Zimmer’s Span- 
ish has held steady at 7 to 8c, broad leaf at 4 to 5c 
and ’95 and ’ Dutch at 4to5e. Deliveries of ’% 
Duteh were delayed by the cold,dry weather 
which prevented packing in cases.—At Cincin- 
nati, offerings of cigar leaf were in lib 
eral quantities for the week ending March 
4, being 110 cs against 147 es for correspond- 
ing week of ’%. Total cigar leaf offerings for 
year 878 es; for 18%, 1147 cs. The bulk of goods 
were of common grades, an occasional medium to 
rood sample being shown. At tiie Miami house 
87 cs were offered and 60 sold, all north Ohio 
Spanish, 29 at $1@3 50, 13 at 4@5 40, 7 at 6 50@7 25, 6 at 
8 50@9 75, 5 at 10@12 25, 1 at 18 75. The Morris house 
offered and sold 26 cs t+t}T 11 at 1 60@3 75, 10 at 
4@5 25, 4 at 7@9 75, 1 at 10; 12 cs Little Dutch, 6 at 2 
@3 70, 4 at 4@6, 2 at 8 75@15; 11 cs seed at The 
Cincinnati Leaf To Co warehouses have 
been deluged with green and inferior heavy leaf. 
As a result prices are iow and will probably not 
be advanced. Considerable quantities of old leaf 
are being dumpedon the market at a7 
prices. Choice leaf is in demand and brings hig 
pete ». The per cent of green, unripe and inferior 

eaf is very large. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Reports from growing districts 
are to the effect that little is dc'n 94 leaf. 
Dealers show no eens to buy. few crops 
were secured by C. 8. Zwally in northern Lancas- 
ter Co Q at 13, 2 and 1c for Havana and 2 and 
le for seed leaf. At Lancaster, M. Rosenthal and 
Co bought 600 cs and sold 300.—-At Pittsburg, trade 
has been quiet fora month. Among the sales are 
175 es °98 Ct Hav =P t, 75 es °93 Pa Hav at 16c, 100 
es 93 Pa Hav B’s at lic, 50 cs ’°93 Pa broad leaf at 
12c, 50 cs °93 Little Dutch at 9c, 50 cs '92 Big Flats 
at 2l1c. 


WEsT VIRGINIA—Six carloads of as fine tobacco 
as was ever raised in Jackson Co o, Va, was 
shipped from Ravenswood. It was raised on the 
Duncan and Sandyville bottoms. There has been 
asteady increase in the amount of tobacco raised 
in that region the past few years and next spring 
will see more tobacco planted than in any pre- 
vious season,—At Cincinnati, O, the following 
sales of heavy leaf were made: At the Morris 
house, 1 hhd at $4, 1 at 7 95, lat 1244; at the Globe 
house, 5 hhds sold at 1 55@5 10, 1 at 10 75, 1 at 11 75, 
4 at 2 55@4, 4 at 4@6, 3 at 6@8, 1 at 1250. 


Tobacco Notes. 


If wrapper leaf tobacco growers had a market 
in New York where their goods could be sold for 


their honest value and at any time by competi- 
tive bidding on samples or otherwise, it would be 
a great relief to many growers who have been 
compelled to carry several successive crops and 
often with severe financial embarrassment be- 
cause of inability to realize cost of production. 
The question of supply and demand must neces- 
sarily reguiate the price, whether at home or in 


the city._(W. H. Farnham, President Chemung 
Valley Tobacco Growers’ Association. 


A Bank 
Failure. 


AN INVESTIGATION 
DEMANDED. 


A general banking business is done by 
the human system, because the blood de- 
posits in its vaults whatever wealth we may 
gain from day to day. This wealth is laid 
up against “‘a rainy day” as a reserve fund 
—we’re in a condition of healthy prosperity 
if we have laid away sufficient capital to 
draw upon in the hour of our greatest need. 
There is danger in getting thin, because it’s 
a sign of letting down in health. To gain 
in blood is nearly always to gain in whole- 
some =. The odds are in favor of the 

erms of consumption, grip, or pneumoni 
if our liver be inactive poe our blood a. 

ure, or if our flesh be reduced delow a 
healthy standard. What is required is an 
increase in our germ-fighting strength. Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery enriches 
the blood and makes it wholesome, stops 
the waste of tissue and at the same time 
builds up the stre A medicine which 
will rid the blood ofits poisons, cleanse and 
invigorate the great organs of the body, 
vitalize the system, thrill the whole being 
with new energy and make permanent work 
of it, is surely a remedy of great value. But 
when we make a positive statement that 908 
per cent. of all cases of consumption can, if 
taken in the early stages of the disease, be 
CURED with the “‘ Discovery,” it seems like 
a bold assertion. All Dr. Pierce asks is that 
you make a thorough investigation and 
satisfy yourself of the truth of his assertion. 
By sending to the World’s Dispensary Med- 
ical Association, Buffalo, N. Y., you can get 
a free book with the names, addresses and 
photographs of a la number of those 
cured of throat, bronchial and lung diseases, 
as well as of skin and scrofulous affections 
by the “‘ Golden Medical Discovery.” They 
also publish a book of 160 pages, being a 
medical treatise on consumption, bronchitis, 
asthma, catarrh, which will be mailed on 
receipt of address and six cents in stamps. 





THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 


attitl 


Works on either Standing Timber or Stumps. Pulls 
an ordinary Grub in one anda halfminutes. Makes a 
clean sweep of two acres ata sitting. 

and a horse can operate it. No heavy chains or rods to 
handle. The cropon afew'acres the first year will pay 
forthe machine. You can not longer afford to pay 
taxes on unproductive timber land. Clear it, raise a 
bountiful crop with less labor and recuperate your old 
worn out land by turing. I1t will only cost you a 
postal card to een foran lustrated Catalogue, giving 
price, terms and testimonials. Also full information 
concerning our. X. L. Grubber, Iron Giant Grub 
and Stump Machine, Two Horse Hawkeye and other 
appliances for clearing timber land. Address 


MILNE MANUFACTURING CO., 607 Sth St., Monmouth, Ill, 

unnyside Shetland Pony Farm. Forcatalogue ad- 
aa Milne Bros at above office and number. Breed- 
ars of Pure Shetland Ponies. 














Sent anywhere in the U.& . 
ON THREE DAYS’ TRIAL 


Screw cable & hand 
LIFT15TO 150TON 
ene Baa 

H.L.Bennett&Co 

Westerville,O. 











From two best strains in 


LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS ite"countey 31:0 
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$1.00 for 13. DAVIS BROS., Box D, 
Washington, N. J. 
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a “qe Handbook of the Turf 3 


A TREASURY OF INFORMATION FOR HORSEMEN 








BY SAMUEL L. BOARDMAN. 


NO BOOK LIKE IT EVER PUBLISHED TILL NOW! 


a _ 
OVER 


1,50 


a 


Catch words, 


Horses, 
Tracks, 
Racing, 


Racing TURF in the U. 8. 


Containing a complete body of information relating to all the above subjects, and 
in addition much valuable matter pertaining to trotting, pacing and running races, 
with all the National and American Rules; the horse before the law, embracing a sum- 
mary of all State laws regarding tracks and racing, with a definition of all unsound- 
nesses; terms used in the Veterinary Science so far as they relate to the locomotory 
organs of the horse and to soundness, vices and faults; with notices of famous horses; 
the folk-lore of horses; old sayings; history of the turf; and useful general informa- 
tion of a historical, scientific and practical character. The whole forming the best 
single volume ever published covering these ever interesting and important subjects. 

12mo. CLOTH. PRICE POSTPAID, $1.00. 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Terms, 
Definitions and Explanations Relating to 
Drivers, 
Riders, 
Trotting, 
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> 
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> 
> Appurtenances and Machinery of the Trotting and 
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> 
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Sulkies, 


Stables, I ’ 500 


Phrases, 
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Poultry book 40 pages, 16 varieties. Eggs 











The Hop Movement and Market, 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


NEW YORK, March i2—Business continues on 
comparatively small lines, but reports are circu- 
lated of considerable sales in the interior. The 
opinion seems to be gaining force that the bot- 
tom has been reached for ’94 a and some deal- 
ers are going so far as to begin buying for store, 
realizing that there can be little loss and possibly 
some gain. It- remains to be seen how near cor- 
rect is the supposition. It is getting along toward 
the time when growers make their plans for the 
coming season. Naturally the majority will wait 
for the next man to reduce his acreage buta few 
public-spirited farmers have already decided to 
cut down the area of the hop yards. Pacific coast 
and European markets continue on the same lines 
pursued for sometime past. 

QUOTATIONS ON HOPS IN CENTS PER POUND. 


Mar 6 Mars Mar ll 
State N Y crop ’94 choice, lw@ll 10 0 
“ - “med to prime, 7@9 6@9 6@9 
: x “ “eom, 3Q@7 6@7 6@7 
o « .«¢ Seen, 6@7 6@7 6@7 
“ “ “« “com to prime, 3@5 3@5 3@5 
“ “ old olds, 2@3 2@3 2@3 
Pacific ’94 ehoice, Il l0@11 ry 
“ * med to prime, 8@10 ¢ 9 
“ 93 choice, 681 +H 6@7 
« * com to prime 3 54@5 36 344@5', 344@5 
Bavarian, new, 22@25 3025 Boos" 
Bohemian “ “ 20021 23@27 23@27 
Altmarks, “ 19@21 19@21 19@21 
The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 
Past Cor week Since Sametime 
week last y’r Sep ’94 lastfy’r 
Domestic receipts, 3,065 2,259 134,084 112,727 
Exports to Europe, 2,772 816 62,558 60,277 
Imp’s fr’m Europe 99 37 6,401 1,349 


SHIPMENTS MADE IN NEW YORK STATE. 

In this table we give the movement of hops 
from the plantations, showing shipments at vari- 
ous points as especially reported to this journal 
from March 2 to March 9: 


From Shippers Destination Bales 
Cobleskill, John 8. Hutt, New York, 102 
“ J. L. Bergh, * 25 

bed John H. Tator, - 92 

a T. E. Dornett, sat 67 
Richmondville, H. H. Pepper, “ 34 
“ H. S. Karkar, * 28 

* J. H. Tator, Cobleskill, 23 
Total, 371 
Previously reported, 9,852 
Total season from Sept 1, 10,223 


Reports from the Plantations. 








NOTES FROM NEW YORK STATE YARDS. 

FLY CREEK (Otsego), March 6—There has been 
no marked change inthe hop market here. An 
oceasional sale of choice goods is made at 10e, 
aside from which the general tone of the market 
is firm. Owing to the deep snow hops are winter- 
ing well. If every farmer in the state would 

low up one-third to one-half of his hop acreage 

he crop would be lessened and an advance in 
prices would follow as a result. 

CANAJOHARIE (Montgomery), March 9—Owing to 
the low prices of hops, the acreage will not be 
increased the coming season. The market is very 
quiet and when sales are made prices paid are 
6to 814c per lb. Several large crops of ’9’s are 
held in this vicinity. 

WORCESTER (Otsego), March 8—There is no par- 
ticular change to note in the hop situation. Now 
and then a sale is made at 10ec but most growers 
having such stock are not now in the market. 
Little attention has been paid to statistics this 
year, but there is not much doubt that growers in 
this county are holding fewer hops than they 
were one year ago. No great reduction in acreage 
is yet heard of. Many old yards, partly run out, 
will be plowed up, but on the other hand many 
new ones will be picked forthe first time. Most 
growers realize the necessity of a reduction in 
acreage, but they are going to wait for the “other 
feller’ to reduce. There ts no pretense of acting 
in concert nor a trace of organization. 





It Is a Grand Journal, the price brings it 


within the reach of all, and it is getting a large 
circulation in this vicinity. My father took it 
when it started 53 years ago, and I have read 
it for 20 years, and carefully bind it. The 
weekly issue, with its news among the farm- 
ers, crop and market reports, and reduced 
price, was all that was needed to make AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST absolutely perfect.—[Rob- 
ert W. Smith, Pike Co, Pa. 





Catalogues Acknowledged.—Of the Star woven 
wire fence machine, Kitselman Bros, Ridgeville, 
Ind. Continental Glories, a catalogue of the ma- 
chines of the Johnson Harvester Co, Batavia, N Y. 
Improved Monitor incubators and brooders, Mon- 
itor Incubating Co, Bristol, Ct. A short treatise 
on the management, hatching and raising of 
chicks in incubators and brooders, by A. F. Wil- 
liams, Bristol, Ct. Windmills for farms, irriga- 
tion, creameries, etc, E. B. Winger, 532 Kenwood 
Terrace, Chicago, lll. Vaughan’s Gardening illus- 
trated—a catalogue of garden and flower seeds, 
bulbs, plants, ete, 88 State St, Chicago, lll, and 26 
Barclay St, New York. The Farmer’s Friend 
stacker, by the Indiana Mfg Co, Indianapolis, 
Ind. Strawberres, raspberries, blackberries, 
grapes, hothouse and vegetable plants by E. J. 
Huil, Olyphant, Lackawanna Co, Pa. Pleasant val- 
ley nurseries, A. J. Collins, Moorestown, N J. 
Small fruits, vines, trees, etc, Thompson’s Sons, 
Rio Vista, Virginia. 
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colored wrapper. 


Scott & Bowne, 





For Twenty Years 


Scott’s Emulsion has been endorsed by physicians of the 
whole world. There is no secret abont its ingredients, 
Physicians prescribe 


Scott’s Emulsion 


because they know what great nourishing and curative prop- 
erties it contains.) They know it is what it is represented 
to be ; namely, a perfect emulsion of the best Norway Cod- 
liver Oil with the hypophosphites of lime and soda. 
For Ooughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, Oonsump- 
tion, Scrofula, An#mia, Weak Babies, Thin Children, Rickets, Mar- 
asmus, Loss of Flesh, General Debility, and all conditions of Wasting. 
The only genuine Scott’s Emulsion is put in sa/mon- 


Refuse inferior substitutes ! 
Send for pamphlet on Scott’s Emulsion. 


N. Y. 





MARKET 


All Druggists. 5O cents and $1. 










FREE. 
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The Best Cream-Raising Apparatus in the World. 


Furnished with every labor-saving convenience. 
ferent styles, and in sizes to suit all. 


We furnish everything for Dairy and Creamery use. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


_ Wanted --100,000 Dairymen! 


—= To send to us for pamphlet of our Celebrated 


COOLEY CREAMER 


An equal number of Dairymen who are 
using the Cooley Creamer will corroborate our 
claims that it is 


Made in three dif- 





- Bellows Falls, Vermont. 


























alone. 


and the greatest quantity 
Get it and you get the 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
A. H. REID, 30th & Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


0 jeer 


Especially adapted to operating with water 
The cans have the largest cooling surface, and are the 
easiest cleaned. Arranged in pairs, with large space between and 
at the rear of them, thus insuring the rapid cooling of the milk 
The Peerless embodies 
everything that is desirable ina creamery for the dairy or family. } 


AGENTS WANTED. 


of cream. 


best. 
















LANT BOXES 


ce list. Address - 


ook? 5 


$2.50 


PER 


For HOT-BED USE 1000. 


4-inch cube, 44-inch cube, or 5-inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and GRAPE BASKETS. 


NKLEY ©0., Benton Harber, Mich 





prices and 
logue of 100 choice properties, 


ERKSHIRE homes. Farmsand village homes; all sizes, 
ualities. For illustrated, 
address, enclosing stamp, 
J. W. CURTISS, Berkshire Agency, Gt. Barrington, Mass. 


descriptive cata- 





so Town Property. M. W. 
423 Brady St. Davenport, Iowa. 


40 to 160 Acre Farms for Sale. 


1 to 4 miles from good market and German and Eng- 
lish College. 25 miles west of Davenport & Rock Island. 


TTERFIELD, 





95. 


the cyclone. 








Some of our local men 
of ’94 will travel for us in 
- Our motto, Workers 
are to the front, Common 
sense and honest talk sell 


Cyclone Woven Wire 
Fence Company, 


Holly, Mich. 


SEND 

FARMERS 3GuRr PRODUCE 
To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y. 

Receivers of all kinds of CouNTRY PRODUCE, including 

Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 

Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions, 

Potatoes and Butter. Correspondence and Consignments 


solicited. Stencils furnished. 
Reference—Dun’s or B: treet’s Commercial Reports, 


to be found at any bank. 


D FOR 
KEEPERS Set ae E. 
it again, and Ouiaioe of BEE SUPPL ES 


an 
FREE. THEA. 











And Straw Presses. CHAMPION. 
Best made. Steam, Horse and 
Hand Power. Complete line. Write 
for catalogue. 


FAMOUS MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


AY 


ALL ABOUT BARNWELL COUNTY 


,.9. 6. 
The climate, soil, products, manufacturing advantages, 
etc., for 10 cents in stamps. Address 
GREEN & REED, Eiko, 8. C. 
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Congress in Retrospect. 

Each of the three sessions of the 53d con- 
gress was dominated by a controlling issue— 
the first by the repeal of the silver purchasing 
clause, the second by the tariff and the third 
by the question of a depleted treasury. In all 
three sessions the senate showed its power 
and only such legislation could be passed as 
suited the individual preferences of its mem- 
bers. At the last session neither house mani- 
fested a disposition to legislate with a view to 
relieving the treasury. Early in the session a 
majority of the senate decided to consider the 
following matters: A financial measure of 
some sort; the bankruptcy bill; bills for the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona; the 
Nicaragua canal bill, and the state bank tax 
repeal bill. Of these measures the Nicaragua 
canal bill alone passed the senate. The record 
ofthe house is little better than that of the 
senate, the only measure of far-reaching conse- 
quence acted upon by that body being the rail- 
road pooling bill which was shelved by the 
senate. 

——EEE 

The Middle States.—The purpose of a bill be- 
fore the New York legislature providing for a 
better regulation of the manufacture of flour 
and meal food products is to insure a more 
healthful output from bakeshops. The con- 
ditions it seeks to relieve are found mainly in 
New York and Brooklyn. Inthose cities many 
of the bakeshops are so conducted as to make 
a healthful product impossible. The measure 
calls for strict sanitary regulations, and its en- 
actment should result in great good. 

Thomas A. Jones, 74, who died in Baltimore 
recently, secreted John Wilkes Booth after his 
flight from Washington, and kept him hidden 
from the officers for seven days. Fearing that 
his guest would be discovered, Jones placed 
Booth and his accomplice, Harold, on a mule, 
and led the animal seven miles to the Potomac 
river, where he procured a boat in which they 
reached the Virginia shore and made their es- 
cape. Jones was subsequently farrested and 
tried in Washington for his connection with 
Booth's flight, but was acquitted. 

Tenement house owners and builders are 
striving to eliminate some of the most salutary 
features or even to defeat altogether the bills 
for tenement house reform pending at Albany. 
The tenement house evil has long enough been 
a discredit to New York and an injustice and 
detriment to thousands of poor creatures who 
are its victims. 

Ten thousand railroad miners in the Pitts- 
burg (Pa) district struck last week for an ad- 
vance of I4e per ton, or 69c, the Columbus 
agreement. 

Col Coit Exonerated.—The special court of in- 
quiry in the Washington Court House (O) riot 
while vindicating Col Coit finds that members 
of the military companies were allowed to go 
outside of the lines to secure subsistence; that 
many of them visited saloons, where they 
drank intoxicating liquors, and that at least 
three privates were intoxicated during the day 

‘preceding the shooting. Neither Col Coit nor 
any one in command was intoxicated. Severe 
criticisin is passed upon the fact that the arms 
and the accouterments were left stacked for 
several hours, unguarded and within easy 
reach of the mob. Gov McKinley in approv- 
ing the findings of the court compliments high- 
ly the military judgment, bravery and pru- 
dence of Col Coit. 

New Bimetalic Party.—The new political or- 
ganization, the American bimetalic party, fa- 
vors as a candidate for president J. C. Sibley 
of Pennsylvania, who is best known as a bitter 
opponent of President Cleveland. The new 
party demands an immediate return to the 
constitutional standard of gold and silve., py 
the restoration by the government independ- 
ent of any foreign power of the unrestricted 
coinage of both silver and gold at a ratio of 16 
to 1, and upon terms of exact equality. It de- 
clares that all currency intended to circulate 
as money should be issued, and its volume 


OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


controlled, by the general government only, 
and should be legal tender. It opposes the 
issue by the United States of interest-bearing 
bonds in times of peace and demands the pay- 
ment of all coin obligations of the United 
States in either gold or silver coin, at the op- 
tion of the government. 


Vanderbilt’s Wife Gets a Divorce.—An abso- 
lute divorce has been granted by Judge Barrett 
of the supreme court at New York in favor of 
Alva E. Vanderbilt from her husband, William 
K. Vanderbiit, second son of the late Wiiliam 
li. Vanderbilt. Mrs Vanderbiit has the cus- 
tody of the children and can marry again while 
he cannot during her life. A notorious woman 
is at the bottom of the trouble which became 
publie last summer when it was stated that Mr 
Vanderbiit had offered Mrs Vanderbilt $35,000,- 
000 if she would agree to a separation. 





A New Irish Land Bill.—The new Irish land 
bill introduced by John Morley, chief secre- 
tary of [reland, has passed its first reading in 
the house of commons. The foundation of the 
bill is the principle of protecting the tenant in 
the ownership cf improvements. The tenant 
will receive the benefit of the improvements 
he makes upon his holdings as the landlord 
will not be allowed to charge rent for improve- 
ments. Fair rent will be fixed every 10 in- 
stead of every 15 years, as at present. Within 
the next two years all arrears due may be re- 
covered, but after that time the landlord can 
not recover more than two years’ rent. 

To Prevent Gambling in Provisions.—A_ bill 
has been introduced in the Illinois house of 
representatives to prohibit the buying and 
selling of privileges in grain and provisions 
known as puts and calls. The bill makes it un- 
lawful to buy or sell the privilege of demand- 
ing from any person at a future time at a fixed 
price any quantity of wheat, oats, corn, rye, 
barley, pork, lard, beef, mutton, flour or other 
grain or provisions. The penalty for the first 
violation is a fine of $500 and imprisonment in 
the county jail for six months; for the second 
offense,a fine of $1000 and imprisonment in the 
penitentiary from one to five years; and for 
the third offense, imprisonment in the peni- 
tentiary for not less than five years. 


The Rebuilding of Hinckley.—The town of 
Hinckley, Minn, on the St Paul and Duluth 
road, which was wiped out last September by 
a fire in which several hundred people per- 
ished has been almost wholly rebuilt. <A 
large proportion of the inhabitants of the for- 
mer town lie buried inthe rough boxes in which 
they were packed over five months ago. Jim 
Root, the heroic engineer who backed his 
train through a path of fire, is running an en- 
gine at Hinckley. 





New England Gleanings.—The health officer 
of New Haven and Dr Foster of the Yale medi- 
cal school have decided that every student in 
Yale university shall be vaccinated unless he 
can furnish proof of having been vaccinated 
within two years. There have been three 
cases of smallpox at Yale, but the physicians 
in attendance decline to make public the de- 
tails of the cases. The authorities of the uni- 
versity declare that there is no cause for alarm, 
as from the first all the patients have been 
isolated. 

The New Hampshire house of representa- 
tives has defeated a bill giving women munic- 
ipal suffrage. The Massachusetts house has 
also defeated a woman suffrage proposition. 

The license commissioners of Waltham, 
Mass, have fixed the price of a liquor license 
of the first class at $2300 and other licenses in 
proportion. The high fee will compel many 
dealers to abandon the business. 





The Central Section.—The governor of Michi- 
gan has approved the Thompson health bill 
which abolishes the present Detroit health 
board appointed by Mayor Pingree,‘‘which has 
proved itself utterly incapable of caring for the 
health of the city.” The new board will be 
appointed by the governor. 

A bill to tax all bachelors over 30 years old 
for the benefit of spinsters who have not had 
an offer of marriage has been under considera- 
tion by the Missouri legislature. The rates in- 
crease from $10 at 30 years to $100 for over 50 
years. During the discussion Speaker Russell 
decided that the point of order that the house 
was making itself ridiculous was well taken. 

The Missouri house of representatives has 
voted down a resolution submitting an amend- 
ment to the constitution allowing women to 
vote. 

The Wisconsin senate has amended the res- 
olution to investigate all legislative and ad- 
ministrative departments of the state in order 
to reduce the force of employees to the number 
actually required by providing for an elabo- 





rate investigation by a special committee after 
the close of the present session. The commit- 
tee will prepare in the shape of a bill to be 
introduced at the next session a report which 
will embody the reforms sought. 


The West and South.—The convention now 
in session at Salt Lake City, for the purpose of 
framing a constitution for the state of Utah to 
be submitted to the voters next November, is 
composed of 57 republicans and 45 democrats. 
The principal subjects of interest promise to 
be prohibition and woman suffrage. Both 
platiorms are committed to the latter but are 
silent regarding prohibition. 

About 500 men are employed on the grounds 
of the Cotton States and international ex- 
position at Atlanta, Ga, which will open 
next September. It is hoped to complete the 
buildings in June. 

The Colerado senate has passed a bill pro- 
hibiting capital punishment in the state. 

The committee of negro ministers who went 
to Liberia in January to investigate that coun- 
try write back glowing accounts and the first 
movement of southern negroes to Africa began 
last’ week when a special train carried 3500 
negroes from Memphis to Savannah whence 
they sailed to Monrovia. 

When the son of James Lick of California 
was comproinised with for $535,000 in 1878, the 
trustees estimated that the estate would fail to 
varry out all the legacies by $500,000. Accu- 
mulated interest and increase of value have 
served to provide money for every bequest and 
left a surpius of over $1,000,000. 

President Cleveland returned to the house 
without his approval a bill for constructing a 
railway through Indian and Oklahoma Terri- 
tories and another for aroad through Indian 
territory, the objection in each case being that 
no proper;provision was made for obtaining 
the consent of the Indians, through whose 
lands the roads were to run. 





Current Topics.—The new lottery law which 
prohibits express companies from carrying 
lottery matter also authorizes postmasters to 
refuse to deliver to a party conducting a lot- 
tery or fraud any mail matter, whether regis- 
tered or not, and to have it returned to the 
sender where known and to the dead letter of- 
fice if unknown, marked “fraudulent.” 

Farmers in the vicinity of Pasco del Norte, 
Mexico, complain of a scarcity of water for ir- 
rigation through reason of the large amount of 
the Rio Grande which is diverted by the popu- 
lation of Colorado and Mexico. The construc- 
tion of a reservoir above Pasco del Norte has 
been suggested. 

Recent statistics show that during the past 
seven months immigration to this country has 
decreased 40 per cent. 

Forty thousand old soldiers are affected by 
the recent act of congress which provides that 
all persons on the pension rolls at less than $6 
a month shall be raised to that amount. The 
law increases the expenditure of the govern- 
ment about $1,500,000 a year. 





SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ought to be in 
every rural home, and we mean to place it there. 
We rely, however, upon our readers to help us. 
To this end we ask that vou send at once for 
sample copies to hand around; you will really do 
afavor to your neighbor by asking him to sub- 
scribe, and will earn, at the same time, a valuable 
premium. A complete list of the many good things 
offered to those who send us subscribers will be 
sent free on request. 





I received the Climax Watch which you offer 
as a premium, last Saturday, and am more than 
pleased with it. It keeps as good time as my 
mother’s gold watch, which cost sixty dollars.— 
Owar Jones, Plain City, Ohio. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





FoR BRONCHIAL AND ASTHMATIC COMPLAINTS, 
**Brown’s Bronchial. Troches” have remarkable cur- 
ative properties. 





Do you travel very much? We can save you 
money if you do. We have a little article that 
should be carried in the pocket of every traveling 
man. It cuts down expenses and is a money saver. 
It is called the Buckeye one thousand milage 
ticket and is good over more than 75 transporta- 
tion lines and costs but $20.00, good for one year 
from date of sale and covers lines reaching 
PORTSMOUTH, PARKERSBURG, GALLIPOLIS, 
COLUMBUS, DAYTON, SPRINGFIELD, CINCIN- 
NATI, LOUISVILLE, SAINT LOUIS, EVANSVILLE, 
JACKSONVILLE, TERRE HAUTE, CHICAGO, 
DECATUR. LAFAYETTE, FORT WAYNE, BUF- 
FALO, CLEVELAND, ROCHESTER, etc. They 
cover all first-class privileges and will be sent to 
any address in the United States or Canada on 
receipt of $20.00 to W. H. Fisher, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Zerah Selton, Gardener, 
By Will Templer. 
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HE success of the detective 
story as told by Dr Doyle 
goes to show that there are 
great possibilities in the 
idea that the detection of 
crime may be encompassed 
and its perpetrator brought 
to justice by the exercise 
of calm, clear judgment al- 
lied to habits of close 
observation and a taste 
for looking into what ap- 
pears at first sight dark 
and mysterious. There 

i] have . been instances in 
common, every-day life, where men have 
cultivated and brought into use in this line 
faculties not far surpassed by those attributed 
to the hero of A Study in Scarlet. 

The circumstances which I record are now 
nearly a dozen years old, but like many other 
events of merely local importance, they were 
soon buried beneath a mass of more recent 
happenings needing the spur of a Doyle lecture 
to bring them once more to the surface. 

On a corner abouta mile from the little 
inland village which formed a sort of center 
of gravity for our thrifty farming community, 
stood what had once been a pretty, comforta- 
ble cottage. Widow Powers had owned it and 
had lived there alone for many years, but 
since her death several years ago, the house 
with its five acres of rich land had remained 
unoccupied and neglected. 

“Belongs to Jim Powers, the widder’s son,” 
people would have told you, had you in- 
quired; “Jim went to Californy years ago 
and hain’t been heard of but once sence; and 
that was when Simpson, the lawyer, wrote 
him that his mother was dead and asked what 
he should do with the place. Then Jim wrote 
Simpson to sell everything and git his mother 
% monument with the money.”’ 

The dead mother did not seem likely to get 
her monument very soon. A board with the 
legend ‘“‘for sale’ had been tacked upon a 
cherry tree near the gate forso long that the 
letters were nearly effaced and the board hung 
by but one nail, while children plucked the 
old-fashioned roses growing riot in the front 
yard, and farmers’ wives gathered the fruit in 
the neglected garden rather than see so much 
go to waste. . 

The widow had been dead rather more than 
five years when, one April morning while 
passing the Powers place, I noticed a decided 
change in the old house. The front blinds 
stood open, there were wagon tracks leading 
through the big gate, and the back yard was 
littered with barrels and boxes. I caught a 
glimpse of a female figure flitting busily about 
the house, and a little below the gate I met a 
stranger with an ax in his hand. He was a 
man in the prime of life, tall and broad-shoul- 
dered, his close-fitting suit of overall stuff show 
ing to good advantage his muscular, well-pro- 
portioned figure. He looked up as I drove 
along, nodding pleasantly, while a pair of 
gray eyes, the keenest and brightest I have 
ever seen, seemed to be looking around, 
through and beyond me, I believe in first 
impressions, and the hasty estimate of my 
new neighbor, for such he proved to be, was 
more than borne out by subsequent events. 
“There,” I thought, “is a man of ideas; quick, 
strong and intelligent, a capital judge of men 
and things, level-headed, capable and full of 
courage.”’ 

On the postoffice steps I met Lawyer Simp- 
son. “Has the Powers place been sold?’ I 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Simpson, “toafellow named 
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Selton from down the river. He came up here 
a couple of weeks ago to look at the property, 


bought it and paid cash the same day. The 
deed was made out to Zerah Selton,—queer 


name that. His goods came by rail to the fer- 
ry, Whence he had them brought by team to 
the place day before yesterday. He and his 
wife drove up behind a big bay horse hitched 
to alight wagon. There don’t seem to be any 
children. Appears to be anice sort of man. 
Further than this I know very little about him; 
he don’t tell much of his business.” 

Mr Selton evidently knew his business, 
however. The Powers place soon began to 
take a different look. The orchard was trim- 
med up, the buildings repaired, the fences put 
in shape and an acre planted to raspberries 
and strawberries. All this was done by his 
own hands, asking no man’s advice and telling 
no man his plans, although he was uniformly 
pleasant and courteous to all he met. 

His neighbors were very much interested in 
Mr Selton. Inasmall community everybody 
is generaily greatly concerned about every- 
body else, and the newcomers came in for a 
full share of rustic curiosity and conjecture. 

“That ’ere Selton’s a cur’ous kind of a cuss,” 
drawled old Pete Bannister to a group of lis- 
teners in the village store. “I went there one 
day to dig some horse reddish, an’ I found him 
a-makin’ bee hives; would you b’lieve it? He 
was makin’ em two stories high with a kitchen, 
a sittin’ room an’ parlor, an’ sleepin’ rooms up- 
stairs. An’, sirs,’’ lowering his voice to almost 
a whisper, “that feller’s actually hatchin’ 
chickens by steam.”’ 

“Gits more mail’n any man round here, most- 
ly books and papers,”’ put it the storekeeper, 
who was also postmaster; “pays cash for all 
he gits and gits the best of everything.”’ And 
so the harmless gossip went on, the Seltons, if 
they were at all aware of it, paying not the 
least attention. 

My acquaintance with and subsequent 
friendship for Zerah Selton had a very simple 
beginning. Late one nightI was returning 
from the ferry with a heavy piece of machinery 
onalow wagon. When near the house on the 
corner I met with aslight accident which de- 
layed me for afew minutes. Next morning I 
returned to the spot to search for a little bolt I 
had lost. Early as it was, Mr Selton was busy 
repairing an old fence along the highway. He 
bade meahearty good morning. “Did you 
find your linchpin?” he asked. 

“My linchpin!” I repeated. 
find it?” 

*-No, but I knew you had lost one.” 

“Then you must have been out lasv night 
when I came along, about 11 o’clock,’”’ I said. 

‘‘On the contrary,”’ he replied, ‘‘I was asleep 
before ten; but for all that I think I can tell 


“Why, did you 


you something about your little acci- 
dent. The pin worked out at some dis- 
tance .down the road,” he began, “but 


the wheel did not came off until you were op- 
posite my gate. You got down from your seat 
and walked to the back end of your wagon to 
look into the difficulty. At first you thought 
of calling on me for assistance, but changed 
your mind, came over near where I am stand- 
ing and with a cobblestone broke a spike from 
one of these old posts. Then you went over 
to the fence there, got a good, strong rail, with 
which you pried up your axletree. Slipping 
on the wheel and inserting the old spike in 
place of the lost linchpin was the work of an 
instant, and you drove on, after having put the 
rail back into its place. This morning you are 
looking for the lost pin.”’ 

“Somebody must have been mightily inter- 
ested to describe my actions to you so minute- 
ly,” I remarked. 

“Nobody describea your actions to me,” he 
said, in his grave, quiet tones; “‘you forget 
that I also told you what you thought.” 

“The matter is of but little importance, I 
remarked a little sarcastically, “but perhaps 
you won’t mind telling me how you did stum- 
ble on the facts ?”’ 

“Certainly, but let me correct your form of 
speech. There was no stumbling upon the 
facts, neither was there any guesswork. In 
the first place, you are the only person in this 
vicinity who owns an old-fashioned linchpin 
wagon. I saw you go past with it quite late 
yesterday and knew that you had not yet re- 
turned at dark. This morning, the appearance 
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of a pair of wheel tracks becoming wider and 
wider apart until one wheel dropped from the 
‘ex’ convinced me that a linchpin had been 
lost. Nuts seldom work off. Going for assist- 
ance is the first thing that would strike any 


man placed in such a dilemma, and you took a 
few steps toward my gate before yon thought of 
a plan that would save calling me up. Your 


tracks prove that part of it. You knew of the 
spikes sticking into these old posts, the pres- 
ence of the cobble used as a hammer, and the 
freshly broken spike being proof of your action 
—Is it necessary to go farther?” 

*‘Not at all,’ I hastened to say; “you are 
right in every particular. I only wonder that 
you put so much thought on so trivial a mat- 
ter.’’ 

Selton laughed easily. ‘It took but a glance 
to get all the details,” he said. 

‘That may be,’’ I argued, ‘‘but it seems to me 
that even such little things must require a 
great deal of intelligence and power of obser- 
vation to take inall the details, as you call 
them.” 

‘Not necessarily a great amount of intelli- 
gence, but as to powers of observation, yes. 
People lose a great deal by not cultivating the 
habit of observing the little things of life; for 
as certain as life is made up of minutes and 
seconds, just so surely does the living of it 
consist of thoughts, words and deeds. No two 
men are constituted exactly alike, yet in many 
things we are all very much alike. We eat 
when we are hungry, drink when weare thirsty 
and sleep when we are fatigued. 

‘*‘Men,” he continued, “may be courageous or 
timid, profligate or thrifty, educated or igno- 
rant,in fact may possess all the opposite quali- 
ties which we know they do possess as indivi- 
duals, yet place them in the same circumstan- 
ces and they will nearly all act and think in 
the same way. 

‘*What you did last night would have been 
the course of ninety-nine men out of a hundred. 
The odd man might have acted differently 
through ignorance of what to do. To know 
how others would act, we must first imagine 
ourselves placed in exactly the same position.” 

Here, Mrs Selton called her husband to 
breakfast, and I, having found my linchpin, 
went home with a feeling of profound respect 
for the philosopher of the old Powers place. 
Before the summer was over I was called upon 
to note in two other instances, the sagacity of 
my new neighbor. 

Some time during haying,a pale, under- 
sized boy of perhaps 14 had asked at my door 
for employment. I needed a hand for light 
work and allowed him to stay, finding him 
unusually quiet, good-natured and willing, al- 
though not strong and somewhat awkward in 
handling farming tools. Most of his time was 
spent in choring about the house. I was re- 
pairing a berry crate one morning and the 
boy, Harry, was assisting me, when Selton 
came over on anerrand. He seated himself 
on a block while he talked to me 
taking in everything with his wonderful eyes. 
I needed something from the garden and told 
Henry to fetch it. The boy started on a run, 
in his hurry climbing the garden fence instead 
of going by the gate, returning a minute later 
by the same short cut, and stood a few feet 
away awaiting orders, when Selton, taking an 
apple from his pocket, pitched it at the boy, 
crying sharply as he did so, 

*“Catch!’”’ Almost any boy could and would 
have caught the apple with scarcely an effort, 
but this boy did not; when he saw it coming 
he merely bent forward in a crouching position, 
dropped his hands to his side and, clutching 
the cloth of his trousers, allowed the apple to 
hit him in the stomach, whence it rolled on the 
ground. The boy colored painfully, but Sel- 
ton only smiled; ‘You wouldn’t make a very 
good baseballist,”’ he said. 

Shortly after, I sent Henry away with the 
cows and when he was out of earshot Selton 
remarked, ‘‘Why don’t you have that girl dress 
in her proper garments ?’’ 

I looked at him completely puzzled. 

“T mean that girl you sent with the cows,” 
he continued. 

The linchpin episode flashed across my 
mind, and I proceeded cautiously. 

“Ts it a girl?” I asked. 

“‘Yes,’’ in a matter of fact way; “I was pret- 
ty sure when she climbed the board fence. A 
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boy would have scrambled to the top and flung 
himself over. This girl went up one board at 
a time, stopping a moment at the top to adjust 
an imaginary skirt before she stepped over, 
and male her way down in the same way she 
had gone up.” 

“You say ‘she;’ 
I suggested. 

“Certainly; it was only necessary to see her 
try to catch an apple in an apron she didn’t 
have on, to prove her sex beyond a doubt.” 

My new neighbor was right in his conclu- 
sions,and poor Henry, or rather Henrietta, 
more sinned against than sinning, in hiding 
from the brutalities of a drunken stepfather, 
found ready forgiveness when taxed with her 
fault,—but that is part of another tale. 

Ours was a quiet, law-abiding community. 
People left their barns, granaries, corncribs 
and chicken roosts without the hint of a pad- 
lock, and if they went to bed forgetting to lock 
the back door, they seldom took the trouble to 
get up and fasten it, even if they thought of it, 
which was not often. It was therefore rather 
a rude shock to our simple folk when it be- 
came noised about toward the end of Septem- 
ber that the henroost of John Ainsworth, up 
on the Briggs place, had been robbed the night 
before of every quill and feather it contained. 
Following close upon the heels of the first rob- 
bery, came the news of another rifled hennery 
some miles from the scene of the first and in 
an entirely different direction. Still, people 
did not take heed. Possibly they went on 
the theory that all men except themselves are 
liable to be struck by lightning; at any rate, 
very few took precautions against possible 
robberies. Squire Hoyt, our local magistrate, 
was aman of means,a good citizen and ofa 
nature slightly pompous and irascible. He 
kept the best of blooded stock, even to his 
poultry, which consisted of a large flock of 
barred Plymouth Rocks. 

I had business with the squire, and sunrise 
of a fine October day brought me to his yard, 
where I found him stamping back and forth in 
a passion which threatened apoplexy. I in- 
quired mildly, what the matter was. 

“Matter, sir! Matter!”” shouted the squire; 
“matter enough! Some confounded scalawag 
came last night and stole every one of my 
hens; my hens, and I a justice of the peace! 
Sixty-five of ’em, sir; 65 of the finest chickens 
in the county. Hanging is too good for such 
a confounded sneak. IT’ll—”’ 

“Keep cool,” I interrupted, “this is the third 
robbery within the last month. Evidently 
someone is making a business of chicken- 
stealing. It strikes me that instead of scold- 
ing about it you should be taking action to- 
ward detecting the thief.” 

“T’d like to know how you’d goto work at it,” 
he cried, “‘the thief has ieft no more trace than 
—than the moon leaves when it crosses the 
sky; come and see for yourself.” 

I followed him to the hennery, where, like 
its owner, I could detect nothing amiss except 
it was the absence of the fowls. The squire’s 
wrath broke out anew. ‘“‘I’ll give fifty dollars 
to anyone who'll find the man that stole my 
chickens,” he growled. 

I was struck by a sudden thought and asked, 

“Do you know Selton ?”’ 

“Selton, Selton,” the squire repeated, ‘“‘the 
man who lives up on the old Powers place? I 
know him when I see him. Do you think he 
stole my chickens ?” 

“Far from it,’’ I hastened to say; “but if 
there’s a man in the country who can find a 
clew to their disappearance, Selton is the indi- 
vidual. You had better send for him.”’ 

The squire was skeptical, but I insisted, the 
matter ending in my driving over after Selton 
myself. My new neighbor was at home, and 
listened to my errand without inquiry or re- 
mark. ‘I will go,’’ he said, and a few minutes 
later we were at the Hoyt farm. Even there 
he asked for no information, and I could see 
that the squire was nettled by the indifference 
with which he received the explanations and 
suggestions, which the latter poured forth ina 
constant stream. We followed Mr Selton to 
the hennery, standing at the door and watch- 
ing him curiously while he stood in the center 
of the room casting his keen glances around 


you seem to be very sure,”’ 


over the newly whitewashed walls and freshly 
sanded floor. 
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“That whitewash and sand was put there 
only yesterday,’’ explained the squire. 

Selton nodded without remark, and coming 
out began to walk in a zigzag fashion, moving 
much after the manner of a sailboat tacking 
against the wind, toward the edge of a black 
alder thicket, which covered several acres of 
marshy ground back of the sqnire’s barn and 
through which ran an old, almost overgrown 
wood road. Twice we saw him stop and ex- 
amine the ground, then he disappeared into 
the thicket. Perhaps 10 minutes elapsed be- 
fore he came out and walked straight to where 
we were standing. 

“Well!” called out the squire, ‘‘did you find 
out anything ?”’ 

“T think so,” was the quiet reply; ‘‘will you 
come into the henhouse?’’ Standing just in- 
side the door, for Selton would allow us to 
come no farther, our amateur detective be- 
gan: : 

“The robbery was committed between the 
hour of 2 and daylight,” he said, “and the man 
who did the job came from down on the sand. 
He was alone and drove a stiff-kneed gray 
horse, blind in the right eye, hitched to an old 
market wagon. He came.across through the 
woods from the other road, tied his horse toa 
hazel bush in the thicket there and came to 
your henroost with asack in which to carry 
his booty. 

‘He was a short, fat old man,” continued 
Selton, ‘“‘about five feet six inches in hight, 
slightly lame through the left leg being shorter 
than the right, wore a long ulster or an army 
overcoat and a round-crowned stiff hat. 
Throughout the whole job he chewed tobacco 
furiously, and when his lantern went out, re- 
lighted it with parlor matches. The fowls 
were not killed, the thief carrying them away 
alive. Three trips were made before he got 
them all to his wagon; then he drove away in 
the same direction he came.”’ 

When Selton concluded, I glanced at the 
squire; he was standing with outstretched 
neck, shining eyes and open mouth, the very 
picture of eager, intelligent excitement. 

“Old Sam Hole!” he gasped out. 

I nodded in assent and the squire continued: 
“Mr Selton, you have described to a shaving a 
man who lives about four miles from here, 
down in the pine bush; by name Sam Hole; do 
you know him?” 

Selton shook his head. “I never heard of him 
before,” he replied. 

“No? Well, that’s wonderful. This old Sam 
was raised down in the bush, but has been 
gone out of the vicinity for some years. Last 
spring he came back and squatted near his old 
home, where he pretends to make a living by 
picking berries, making baskets and so on. I 
always knew Sam was a little loose in his 
morals, but I never thought he was a thief.’’ 

‘Perhaps he isn’t yet,’’ said Selton. 

“Maybe not, but he’s the only man about 
here who drives a one-eyed, gray horse, and 
who is short and fat and lame and—confound 
it, Mr Selton, I’m like the man in the book, I 
don’t know where I’m at; you’ve made a 
strong case; now, I wish you’d tell us how you 
got at it, will you?” 

“To be sure. In the first place, the fact of 
the thief’s stature is very obvious. A tall man 
or one of medium hight, could have reached 
every fowl from the floor; this man, in order to 
reach higher, put his foot on the lower roost, 
which, while it would have held a person of 
light weight, readily cracked when a heavy 
man stepped up on to it. Do you see the new 
crack on the under side of the roost? 

“When he found that that plan would not 
work, he fetched this soap box from the corner 
and turned it up to stand on. I think that 
proves the fact of his pounds and inches. Now 
look at the bit of moist black soil‘on the lower 
roost, and compzre it with the morsel left on 
the edge of the box. The soil about the build- 
ings is dry and gravelly; does not this muck 
suggest the swamp? 

“In dodging about among the roosts our man 
knocked off his stiff hat, for here in the sand 
is its impression, as is also the impression of 
his old-fashioned lantern with its two thumb 
springs in the bottom. You told me, Mr Hoyt, 
that you whitewashed the walls of your hen- 
nery only yesterday. Here on the whitewash 


are two long, brown marks, such as are only 
The wind 


made in scratching parlor matches. 








from the wing of a struggling hen probably 
blew out the fellow’s lantern. On the scratches 
on the wall I base my theory as to the length 
of coat worn, from the fact that men of this 
class almost invariably scratch matches on the 
thigh; a long-tailed coat interferes with such 
an operation. As to his tobacco-chewing, the 
sand on the tloor bears complete evidence of 
that.” 

“Yes, yes,’’ broke in the squire, ‘‘that’s old 
Sam, always chewing tobacco like a cider mill; 
we used to call him ‘Chaw Tobacker’ Hole.” 

“Ah?” queried Selton, and then continued: 
“T judge of the time by the setting of the moon 
which was about 2 o’clock,—such fellows have 
but little use fora bright moon. There are but 
few loose feathers, and no blood. Here is 
where the sack was set down to receive the 
live fowls. Now come with me to the thicket.”’ 

At the edge of the swamp he showed us the 
trail of the thief, and a little way in stopped to 
remark: “You see in this damp spot the track 
left by the man’s two heels; that of the right 
boot is broad and shallow; that of the left nar- 
rower and much deeper on account of several 
lifts of leather having been nailed on to bring 
the left leg to the length of the right. This is 
one of the places where he set down his burden 
to rest; if he had been a young, vigorous man, 
he would not have needed two or three breath- 
ing spells between the henroost and his wag- 
on.” 

We were soon near the middle of the swamp 
where in the old wood road we found the bush 
to which the the thief had tied his horse. 

“A gray horse,’ said our philosopher, as he 
stooped to gather several hairs of that color, 
“over on his knees, too,—see how deep the toe- 
calks sank into the earth and how light the im- 
pression of the heel-calks are.”’ 

“Did you say that the horse was blind of an 
eye?” I asked. 

“Yes, he browsed all the twigs away on his 
left side while those on the right are un- 
touched.” 

Squire Hoyt had been silent for some time; 
now he broke out with a question which seem- 
ed like a hard one: “How do you know that 
the thief came from the ‘sand’ ?” 

“O, that is easy enough. In fussing around 
his wagon he dropped three or four ‘tories’ 
which I found and picked up, here they are,” 
taking from his pocket several specimens of a 
troublesome little burr; “these never grow 
only on sandy land, you know.” 

The squire appeared like aman almost per- 
suaded, and observed, “‘You say that he was 
alone ?’’ 

“TI find the tracks of but one person.” 

“And he came in a market wagon ?” 

“These are certainly not the tracks of a lum- 
ber wagon, and he couldn’t well have carried 
his booty in a buggy.” 

“Surely, surely,” assented the squire. “Now 
Mr Selton, you have described old Sam Hole to 
perfection, even to the soldier overcoat and 
stiff hat which the old rascal wore when he 
was up here last week tosus Jim Bevis on a 
horse deal. Xu +o ve convinced me that he 
stole my chick=us; probabiy t.e did his recon- 
noitering the <iay he drove his stiff old one- 
eyed gray nag into my yard. I say you have 
convinced me, now I want a little advice. 
What is the best means of recovering my prvp- 
erty and punishing the thief?” 

“T would send someone to this man’s house 
at once. It will scarcely do for you to go, he 
would take the alarm if he saw you coming and 
you would lose him. He will probably not try 
to dispose of the fowls for a day ortwo, but I 
should act without delay!”’ 

“Will you go?” queried the squire, bluntly. 

“T will go,” was the prompt reply, “if you 
will deputize me as an officer, and send some- 
one with me as a guide.” 

Squire Hoyt turned to me: “Will you show 
Mr Selton the way to Sam Hole’s place?’ he 
said. 

Forty minutes’ drive behind a good horse 
brought us close to old Sam’s. When near his 
barn I left the wagon, and stealing through 
the pine scrub, peered through a chink in 4 
half-ruined shed, while my companion drove 
boldly into the yard. An old market wagon 
was standing near the barn and old Sam _ him- 
self, army coat and stiff hat complete, was 
leading a badly bent-kneed gray horse to 
water. 








EVENINGS AT HOME 





“CAN YOU READ?” (FROM A PAINTING BY HERMAN KAULBACH.) 








Selton accosted him pleasantly. “Isthis Mr 
Hole?” he asked. 

Sam started at the inquiry and ejecting a 
mouthful of tobacco juice, drawled out, 

‘““Mebbe ’tis, an’ mebbe ’tain’t; w’at d’ye 
want ?”’ 

Selton dropped his reins and leaping from 
the wagon landed directly in front of the bas- 
ket maker. 

“T want Squire Hoyt’s chickens,” he said in 
a low, stern voice, ‘‘and I want them at once.” 

Old Sam’s swarthy face turned fairly livid 
and his wicked looking black eyes seemed 
starting from his head as hs gazed into the de- 
termined face before him. In the next instant 
he had leaped back and aimed a savage blow 
at his visitor. Concealment was no longer nec- 
essary. Iran around the shed and into the 
yard to find the old sinner lying on his back 
kicking and cursing, but prevented from doing 
any damage by the presence of a pair of hand- 
cuffs on his wrists. 

My neighbor placed a muscular hand on the 
fallen man’s collar and helped him to his 
feet. ‘Produce the chickens,” he said, bland- 
ly, ‘‘and it will be well for you.” 

The rest is easily told. Old Sam, fairly 
caught, confessed his crime, brought forth the 
fowls all safe and sound from a secret cellar, 
promised to leave the county at once if not 
prosecuted, and we had the pleasure of pre 
senting the owner with his recovered property 
before noon that day. Squire Hoyt was loud 
in his expressions of gratitude and of admira- 
tion at what he termed Selton’s wonderful 
skill. 

“How 
asked. 

A shade of displeasure crossed Selton’s fine 
face. ‘Iam not a constable,’ he said. “IfI 
have been successful in rendering you a neigh- 
borly service, you are more than welcome to 
it.” 

I walked toward home with my new neigh- 
bor and when parting at his gate, 1 suddenly 
turned and said, ‘‘Who and what are you, any- 
how ?” 

There was a shadow of humor in his eyes as 
he answered, ‘‘Zerah Selton at your service, 
gardener and small farmer.” 

So I was no wiser at the time, but after 
days brought me more accurate knowledge of 
the Philosopher of the old Powers place. 

ait 

The Horse Is Fifth.—It is not an unusual 
thing to hear horse lovers go into rhapsodies 
over their favorite animals and particularly to 
descant upon the superior intelligence possess- 
ed by them. As a matter of fact, among do- 
mestic animals that are capable of being train- 
ed, the horse ranks fifth in the scale of intelli- 
gence. The monkey comes first, the elephant 
second, the dog third, the goat fourth and the 
horse fifth. That is the rating given them by 
animal trainers. 


much shall I pay you?” he finally 


Miss Bud: Do you believe in long courtships, 
Mr Benedick? 
Mr B.: I don’t believe in more than six or eight 


hours at a session. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Dreadful ’Fliction. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 





Your nose is pug, Seraphina; 
I’m sorry, but it is so. 

I can ’preciate your feelin’s, 
*Cause so is mine, you know. 


{t’s the dreffle-est a-fliction ! 
You never can cure it a bit. 

[ put a clothespin on mine once, 
Same’s Uncle Jack said to do it. 


It hurt, but I didn’t mind that, dear, 
But it’s pugger than ever now! 
Papa said to hang a weight on, 
An’ I would, but I didn’t know how. 


An’ grandpa said to be patient 
(An’ I knew [saw him smile), 
An’ p’raps when I grew up bigger, 

Pug noses would be in style! 


An’ my brother said to me, dollie, 
’Flictions might be worser still, 
For s’posin’ my eyes toed in, dear, 
Or my chin ran right down hill. 


But mama said, Seraphina, 
(An’ mamas always say best), 
‘Never you mind, my sweetheart, 
Your nose is as good as the rest.” 





Who Can Tell? 


J. L. HERSEY. 





Why do birds during the coldest days of 
winter sit with their feathers so much ruffled 
up as to appear oftentimes nearly twice their 
natural size? 

How many girls and boys will punctuate the 
following lines so as to make them tell the 
truth? 

Every lady in the land 

Has twenty nails on each hard 
Five and twenty on hands and feet 
This is true without deceit. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR MARCH. 


3. REBUS— 
H 
THE ILL 
4. DroprEeD RuHymEs—Fill the blanks 
ing rhyme and some sense. 
' While roaming through the 
I met an aged . 
Said I, ‘‘canst 
‘Me just as 
“What thing thou most Lage 
Said he with langhter-—— 
“The answer is simple,——, 
‘°Tis a chap like—— 
“With impudence—— 
“Ask such a foolish _ 
5. CHARADE—My whole did my third in my 
second on the bank of my first. 
6. Worp Forminc—Drop sufficient letters 
from this sentence to leave a familiar proverb: 
“The only esteem you miscreants have be- 
speaks the political tramps you are. 
7. ANAGRAM (one word) 
—O—L—T—R—L—. 


CHAT WITH CONTESTANTS. 


C. M.S., Conn.—We do not give prizes for 
answering one question, or one week’s ques- 
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tions, but for the most complete set of an- 
Swers to those published during each month. 
We do not pay for puzzles. We have more 
than we can use sent in. 

I believe I failed to acknowledge the souve- 
nir spoon received for a prize some time since. 
Please accept now my tardy thanks. Your 
present arrangement allowing the answers to 
be sent at the end of the month is a most ac- 
ceptable change, and allows one to wait for a 
stormy day or evening, and then have a good 
wrestle with the puzzles.—[C. W. J. 








Letters From the Children. 





Very Industrious.—I am seven years old and I go to 
school when it 1s not too cold. I have two little sisters 
and a baby brother. When I do not goto school I piece 
a quilt for mamma. I’m making it on the machine. 
It is a nine-patch.—[{M. Belle Larson, Devon, Ia. 





A Beautiful Climate.—Iama boy 10 years old. I 
live about 10 miles from the mouth of Mad river. Our 
rincipal industries are dairying, stock raising and manu- 
acturiug of red wood lumber and shingles. The school 
= across the road. Our principal winter sports are 
salmon hunting. We have a beautiful climate here. We 
can go out and gather flowers or vegetables any month of 
ree. We have a lot of rain in winter.—(Charley H. 
onnson. 





May’s Musical Brothers.—I live in the country but 


not on afarm. For pets we have two cats, one dog and 
about 50 pigeons. I have two brothers. My father and 
oldest brother play the cornet and my other brother 
plays the slide trombone, violin aud mandolin. I go to 
school and help my mother in doing the housework, and 
I practice on the piano.—(May. 





School and Guns.—I have a very nice teacher. 
About 150 puots come to Allen school. I have two. 
brothers. The eldest goes to school with me. My young- 
ws avather likes to hunt. He has two guns.—{Eva A. 

onnell. 





A Prize Winner.—I have won the prize at school 
three terms. I have one very pretty doll, and four others 
that aretnot so pretty. Lliketo read the children’s let- 
ters.—[{ Minnie Herrick, East Rupert, Vi. 


Lonesome Without Mamma.—I am eight years 
old and live on a farm near St Albans. I have one little 
sister Edith, six yeace old. Our mamma died last May. 
Papa, Edith and I keep house alone now. It is very lone- 
some without mamma. We havea pet horse. His name 
is Billy. I lead him out to water, feed him, harness him 
and drive him. He is very gentle and is over 20 years 
old. Edith and I wash dishes, sweep and make the beds 
and do lots of other things. I would like to have some 
of the children write to me.—[{Ella M. Cleveland, St Al- 
bans Bay, Vt 


A Parrot and Other Things.—I am 12 years old. I 
live onafarm of 2l5acres by the seashore. I have 50 
hens, I get 24 eggs a day how. I have a parrot, Laura, 
which my mamma brought from South America. She 
can say everything, I have a canary and two wild ducks, 
I can milk and do housework.—[{Maggie F. Nutter, Port 
Caledonia, Cape Breton. 


Dog. Eggs, Stamps.—I have a big black dog; his 
name is Jack. I like him bay much; he will sit up and 
shake hands with me. Iam 13 years old. To-day I got 
62eges. I have 136 stamps.—{John C. Pickett, Box > 
Williamstown, Mass. 








Cruel Lyman.—I am 10 years old. I go to school 
every day; my teacher’s name is Mrs G. B. Burr. I like 
her very inch. My brother Lyman made ahole in my 
cat’s ear.—({ Beatrice Keeler, Ridgebury, Ct. 





A Virginia Lassie.—I am very fond of work. We 
have had right much skating caving this cold spell. I 
have two sisters and two brothers. I goto school. I am 
10 years old.—({Clara L. Sturgis, Grangeville, Va. 


Ned Sawing Wood. 








If there’s anything in this world 
Which Ned at all detests, 

It’s cutting wood with a buck-saw, 
And sawing at his best, 


The first thing he considers 
Is the sharpness of the saw, 

For Ned won’t saw with a dull one; 
He’d rather sit and jaw. 


The next thing that he looks for 

Is the hardness and size of the wood. 
If small and soft as he desires, 

Then all is well and good, 


Till a enarled oak or a maple hard 
Should haply come his way, 
Then Ned looks up with an angry frown; 
The saw now ceases its sway. 
BERTRAM THRESHER. 





The Other Way Round.—‘‘Sir,”’ said a stu- 
dent to a watchman, in the wee sma’ hours of 
the morning, “sir, I would like to ask youa 
question.” 1: 

“Go ahead, young man,” answered the digni- 
tary: “that is what I am here for.’’ 

‘Well, sir, does the law permit me to call a 
policeman an ass ?”’ 

“You had better begone immediately, or I 
will lock you up.” 

The votary of alma mater advanced a few 
steps on his way home, but returned and asked 
humbly: “But, sir, is it permitted to call an ass 
a policeman ?” 

“The law doesn’t say anything about that; 
young man.” 

“Tt doesn’t, eh? Well, good morping, Mr - 
Policeman.” 
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Teach Thou Me. 
MARY HOCKETT FLANNER, 


& 


All winter long, the bare, bleak boughs 
Of bush and tree have folded tight 


Their hopes of leafy spring; 

Nor sleet, nor snow, nor biting blast 

Could rend their promise from them quite. 
Would I bright hopes might sing! 

Oh, what the secret. ye possess 

To brave the wind, defy the cold, 

While I fail in life’s mart 

*Neath some its bitter, cruel storms? 

Oh, teach thou me the way to hold 
God’s promise in my heart! 





Country Girls in the City. 
LUCY AGNES HAYES. 








ANY county girls look for- 
ward to employment in the 
city because they want more 
social life. They will not 
get it. The business woman 
of the city has no time for 
social life. The country 
girl will find herself shut up 

in a dismal boarding house where she will be 
sc lonesome as to cry herself to sleep every 
night—and far better thus than if she could 
make friends with the scatter-brained girls 
ap:l boys of the boarding house, whose sole aim 
in iife is to tie their neckties and fhook their 
stock collars in quite the latest style. They 
will .ook her over, pronounce her green and 
poke fun at herin their own inane, sickening 
fashion. 

My heart aches for the intelligent, sensitive 
country girl, who is worth ten of the city-bred 
youths, male or female. She falls into a posi- 
tion as salesgirl in one of our large stores. 
There she earns, if she turns out to be a good 
saieswoman, six dollars per week. Her board 
comes to four dollars. She has two dollars 
left on which to clothe herself in the pretty 
dresses in which proprietors of large stores 
wish their saleswomen to be clad. Now, girl 
with the intelligent forehead, tell me how you 
are to dress well and enjoy yourself socially 
on two dollars a week? 

The country girl who comes to the eity to do 
housework fares better in one way,—she has 
more money. Her board costs her nothing 
and it is usually good board. She is not re- 
quired to wear the best fitting of black serge or 
silk dresses at her work, and she has four dol- 
lars a week to dress on and to enjoy herself 
socially with. But listen. She must bring 
her friends in at the back door, and her friends 
will not be good Mary Smith nor bright Sally 
Jones. City household servants are usually 
offoreign birth and devoid of any country 
girl’s innate refinement. She will shrink into 
herself and be lonely enough to die in the 
midst of thousands, just fora kind look or a 
sympathetic hand-shake. “There is no loneli- 
ness like the loneliness of a large city’’ is often 
quoted and is ever true. Dear country girl, 
think well before you encounter it. 

To be the “hired help” in a country home is 
a good thing. You will have the respect of the 
family. They have known you ever since you 
were a baby, and you have gone to school with 
the daughter, Daisy, and she loves you. You 
can sit at the table with the family. There are 
the daily papers, the new magazines, and the 
fashion journal on the sitting room table, and 
you have perfect liberty to read these when 
your work is done. You can thus keep in 
touch with the best thought of the day. You 
can cut your new woolen dress in the latest 
style, and the fashion journal will also keep 
you posted on the way to do your hair and trim 








your hat; and, best of all, you will 
grow into a healthy, happy, pretty woman 
with a smile in your heart and on 


your lips. Some honest man with good, rough 
brown hands which can keep poverty from 
you, will seek you for his wife,—a man who 
has been thinking good thoughts out in God’s 
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pure air, aman whois a“‘straight American 
like yourself, and who has learned from his 
grandfather and from his father how to rever 
ence a good wife. The city counterjumper 
with his high collar, pasty face and insuffera- 
ble smirking mouth, his white hands and his 
weak mustache, is not much when compared 


with honest Lawrence Lee—no, not much. 
<inseninsailaagaitaiae 


Hints on Selecting Wall Paper. 


DOLA FAY. 


Every housekeeper feels that a room which 
is tastefully papered is more than half fur- 
nished. There is nothing that beautifies a 
home as pretty wall paper. So much can be 
done with paper to cover the defects of a 
room. A dark, gloomy room may be made to 
appear bright and cheerful, and a room that is 
very hot in summer may be made to appear 
delightfully cool; alow ceiling may be made 
to look higher by using striped paper, and a 
high ceiling can be “brought down” by the 
use of a dado and a deep frieze. 

In selecting paper choose a pattern that will 
match easily and that can be cut without much 
waste. Remember, the better grades of pdper 
last longer and retain their color longer than 
the cheaper grades. The cheap paper soon be- 
comes dull and colorless. In making your 
selection be careful to consider all the sur- 
roundings, the color of the carpet, curtains, 
etc; they should all harmonize. If these ac- 
cessories are bright in color, let your paper be 
of a neutral tint,—a light gray, olive or cream 
ground, with dashes of color and gold lines. 

A room with a north exposure may be bright- 
ened by using paper in buff or terra cotta 
shades. If the room has a south or west ex- 
posure, delicate tints or neutral shades are 
more appropriate. A dark room is made cheery 
with bright terra cotta paper, while a sunny 
room is made to appear cool with cold blue or 
sage green. Yellow or orange makes a room 
look cozy, and they are colors of which one 
does not soon tire. Rooms papered with light 
blue appear larger than they are. 

Large figures should be avoided in small 
rooms. Select a paperin which the design is 
of the same shade as the background, only a 
shade or two darker or lighter, as the taste 
may desire. 

For bedrooms, light-ground paper with floral 
decoration is appropriate, but the design 
should always be indistinct. Care should be 
exercised in selecting paper for bedrooms, for 
here you may have to spend many an hour of 
sickness, and one lying in bed day after day is 
apt to count dots or follow wriggling lines on 
the paper. The soft ingrain paper of one color 
is restful to the eye. 

Ceiling paper should be of the same color as 
that on the side walls, only a shade or two 
lighter, and the design should be smaller. 

It is a mistaken idea that a wide border on a 
low room makes it look still lower. Use 
nothing less than a nine-inch border if you 
wish to produce the best results. An 18inch 
border gives a room a very artistic finish. In 
using a wide border one can economize in_ the 
length of the strips on the side wall. 


A Solution of the Help Problem. 


CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 

Have you good help? I asked of a lovely wo- 
man a few days ago. 

“Yes, excellent,” she said. “A neighbor’s 
daughter comes in every morning and does 
what I call the drudgery. She stays until the 
dinner work is out of the way. My washing 
and ironing I put out of the house, so there is 
but little else left todo. Helen is very com- 
panionable and in some respects a better 
scholar than I, and after the work is done she 
frequently corrects a manuscript for me.” 

The lady with whom I was chatting is a 
writer, and in this way she has plenty of time 
for her literary work and the out-of-doors ex- 
ercise she requires each day. 

I thought how nice it would be if more wo- 
men who need good competent help could find 
it in a similar manner. How true it is that a 
large number of girls are good housekeepers 
and yet have no way of earning the money 
they so long for. They cannot make up their 
minds to go out as regular “hired girls,” and 
yet if they could secure good places like my 
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friend’s it would be an excellent arrangement 
for both parties. 

There are two sides to every question, and 
particularly so with this help problem. There 
are women who do not deserve a good girl 
because they are too selfish and too cold- 
hearted to treat their help even civilly, say 


nothing about kindly. I have known of wom- 
en who expected their servants, as they always 
call them, to sleep in poorly furnished, ill ven- 
tilated, cheerless rooms, on a hard bed with 
noconveniences or comforts,—not alone this, 
but the girls were expected to eat only such 
food as was doled out to them, while the sup- 
plies for the house were under lock and key. 
Is it to be wondered that no self-respecting 
girl will stay long in such aplace? Is it 
strange that such women are always changing 
girls? 

On the other hand there are women who are 
kind and considerate and thoughtful to their 
help as wellas to their friends and compan- 
ions. 

How true it is, as Mrs F. M. Colby says in a 
recent issue of this paper, ‘‘the matter of mak- 
ing housework respectable depends in a 
large measure upon those who hire help.” 

The woman who does her own housework is 
just as much respected as her sister who keeps 
one, two or three servants. Why should the 
girl who prepares our meals and makes our 
homes cozy and inviting be less respected than 
the clerk who sells us dry goods or the woman 
who makes our dresses? To be a skillful 
house-keeper, cook, laundress and chamber- 
maid—mind you I say skillful, not second rate 
—requires as much high-grade intelligence as 
it does to become a first-class seamstress, 
teacher, bookkeeper or any other avocation 
open towomen. Any honorable work should 
be looked upon as respectable. 

A thoroughly competent girl who was a mil- 
liner by trade and fully capable of earning a 
good living in that way, preferred to do house- 
work and hearing of a good place where she 
could have her time to sew for herself after her 
work, was done wrote to the lady and asked 
ber if she would like to hire her. The result 
was very satisfactory to both parties, the wom- 
an securing a valuable girl who was entirely 
trustworthy and capable while the girl secured 
agood home, kind friends, a warm, pleasant 
room, books and magazines to read and a num- 
ber of privileges not extended to the average 
American woman. 





A Neat, New Thing in an umbrella handle is 
long and narrow in shape and is made o* dark 
blue enamel, wrought with gold tracery and 
the owner’s monogram is skillfully worked in 
the design. 


A Confession of Character.—People seem not 
to see that their opinion of the world is alsoa 
confession of character. We can only see 
what we are, and, if we misbehave, we suspect 
others.—[Emerson. 





A Compliment.—I am in love with the poetry 
written by Will Templer. He writes so much 
of real life.—[Willow Dale, New York. 





Prefers Dumb Animals.—Thanks, Sweet 
Pickles, for your kind words. Yes, es pen 
name is a nickname, which I suppose hon- 


estly earned. I have a temper, and a bad one 
at times. Have you any receipt for a sure 
cure? If so, please send it to yours truly. 
You say I have a warm heart. I used to have 
one, but now I am afraid it is frozen over. In 
fact, I know it is, for human beings. But I 
love all dumb animals and always did, and if 
anyone wants to hurt me they can just beat or 
ill use a dumb beast. love the horse the 
best. If any of the Tablers will try our re- 
ceipt for a balky horse I think they will say 
it isa one. Begin by petting it and talk- 
ing to it so it will know you are its friend and 
always carry an ear of corn or an apple, turnip 
or potato in your pocket, and whenever you 
are near give the horse one; or if you have a 
load and are afraid the beast won’t draw it for 
you, just give her an apee or something and 
talk to her and see if she doesn’t try to do the 
very best she can. I know, for my husband 
has done so by one of our horses and a better, 
gentler horse can’t be found. I think she al- 
most tries to talk to him.—[Spitfire. 
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That Bench Is Broken.—I had occasion to pass 
3achelor of Cordaville’s home recently. It is 
a pleasant one. I looked around for that rus- 
tic seat. At last I espied it pleasantly situat- 
ed on a little knoll beneath the shade of a 
beautiful tree, and near the home ofa _ neigh- 
bor who has several pretty daughters. But 
alas for that rustic bench! It was broken all 
tosmash. Perhaps it broke just as that im- 
portant question was asked and that it cannot 
be answered until that bench is repaired, when 
the sweet summer evenings greet us again. 
[Bachelor Harry. 


Our Motto.—We are glad it is dear Aunt 
Patty whois our new president. Let us do 
what we can to make the year a successful one. 
Our club motto last year was an inspiration; 
what is the new one to be ?—[Elinor. 








A Word of Warning.—A certain firm sends 
out letters (two or more in a town) offering to 
make crayon photos and frame them free of 
charge if you will send them a cabinet, tin- 
type or any picture. After you have sent the 
picture you will be asked to send $1.87 to pay 
express charges. A friend of mine did so and 
received a small portrait of the poorest kind. 
The frame was of cheap material, the whole 
outtit being dear at 50c. Such swindlers ought 
to be exposed.—[Rachelor Harry. 

The April Meeting.—I wish the next meeting 
of the Homestead club might be held at Hart- 
ford or Meriden or Middletown, nearer the 
center of Connecticut. I hope I shall be able 
to attend wherever it is.—[Aunt Mollie of Con- 
necticut. 


For a Severe Pain, pour on ateaspoonful of 
laudanum and cover witha piece of flannel 
wrung out of water just as hot as the patient 
can bear,and lay adry cloth over it. This 
quickly deadens the pain, and can be used 
when the flesh is too tender to bear a counter 
irritant, like a porous plaster or a mustard 
paste. I have been much interested in the va- 
rious ways in which our nurses give a sweat, 
and would ask them to please tell us the best 
way of giving asaleratus water sponge bath 
for decreasing febrile irritation.—[Calla. 


Another Reform is needed; it is in footwear, 
but this is a harder one for me to practice. I 
do like to see a narrow-toed, thin-soled and 
rather high-heeled shoe, but it is not the right 
shape for winter wear at anyrate. Winter 
shoes should have a broad or common sense 
toe, thick and rather low heels. One 
winter afew years agolI hada sore throat for 
many weeks, now I am not subject to that 
trouble, and it was a mystery to me why I had 
it, and why I could not cure it to stay cured 
‘more than a day ortwo. The last of January I 
made up my mind that thin-soled shoes and 
cold feet might cause the trouble, so I bought 
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some thick-soled, flannel-lined shoes. They 
were great, big, horrid-looking things. I al- 


ways wanted to hide my feet when I had them 
on, but they cured my sore throat. Now every 
winter I wear thick shoes, but I cannot get any 
that are a good shape. They are about an inch 
too broad. Can any reader tell me of a make 
that is of a good form ?—[August Flower. 


The Greatest Evil.—Bachelor of Cordaville 
invites discussion on the greatest evil of man- 
kind. “It is good neither to eat flesh, nor to 
drink wine, nor anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.”’ 
This may be the greatest evil. There is 
another evil which causes discord and wide- 
spread discomfort, a chord-of uncharitableness 
composed of minor discordant notes. I call to 
mind a woman whose appearance and manner 
might win her many friends, but she delights 
in saying little things which annoy, mere tri- 
fles, pin-pricks, which irritate. She rubs the 
fur the wrong way,then smilingly gives a 
deeper stab which often leaves a poisonous 
wound. “O,T enjoy a war of words,’ said a 
friend to whom I spoke of Mrs B’s propensity. 


Pleasant banterings, yes; but not sharp worded , 


combats, which leave a sting incurable. It is 
a@ remnant of the untamed savage instinct 
which led men to meet on the field in mortal 
combat and wound unto death. Is that all 
that these fleeting hours of social intercourse 
in this busy, hustling life are productive of? 
Who cares to be the grindstone upon which 
people’s wits are whetted? There rises up in 
my mind in contrast a small widow whom I 
met at a dinner party New Year’s day, whose 
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severely plain apparel and earnest voice are 
stamped by her Quaker ancestry. She sees 
the good point in every story and the goodness 
in everybody. The sharp point of her droll 
comments is always aimed into air, or more 
frequently at herself. Her words are like the 
gentle touch of a soft, cool hand. When you 
go from her presence you carry them with you 
and you feel better for having met. We read 
much of the kind of woman men like, but this 
is the kind of woman women like. Is it not, 
Maid of Wilbraham? “And now abideth faith, 
hope and charity, these three; but the greatest 
of these is charity.’’—[Evangeline. 





Welcome, Uncle.—I have observed that poli- 
tics and fast horses have ruined more people 
than short crops, hard times and stagnation of 
business combined. Ihave always been of the 
opinion that itis poor policy to spoil a good 
farmer to make a poor iawyer. I have observ- 
ed that when a farmer takes up politics, as a 
rule his farm stands second in point of cultiva- 
tion. Ihave observed that the boarding schools 
and colleges have spoiled more girls and boys 
than they have added to the line of nen and 
women of letters. Oh, where is Queen of 
Spades with her quiet game of cards? Have 
the old people frozen her out? I have observed 
that those who keep their hearts warm, hold 
their youth best and enjoy life better than 
those who are continually worrying over the 
approach of old age. And why should we not 
love the associations of the young?—[Uncle 
Stephen. 





Elinor Sees Danger.—How thankful I was 
when I noticed Theory’s beacon light hung 
out. Modern fiction is largely responsible 
for the superficial views many of our young 
people have of the Divine Being. Better the 
most rigid Puritanism which developed at 
least a wholesome reverence, than a flippant 
familiarity. What shall we do to counteract 
these influences and awaken an adequate con- 
ception of the character of God ?—[Elinor. 





A Story of Great Power.—We have all been 
fascinated with the story of Dr Izard, and 
think it one of remarkable plot and great pow- 
er inthe portrayal of character and scenes. 
[E. K. P., Windham, Conn. 





A Reform Waist.—Kate M. Frayne asks 
where I got the pattern for my reform waist 
and skirt-supporter. It came from a lady in 
Maine. A plain, well-fitted underwaist would 
do as well for most persons; it is the skirt-sup- 
porter that is the important part, and that is 
perfect if the waist is properly fitted and the 
skirt-supporter properly shaped. This waist 
would please Economy. I make them of Eng- 
lish silesia; 2} yards will make three waists 
for a medium-sized person, but you will need 
14 yards for one waist. These will last for 
more than two years, and will not cost more 
than 75 or 80c if pearl buttons and silk is used 
on the best one.—[August Flower, Box 0, 
Vest Peterboro, N H. 


Uncle Abe and Trilby.—One night at 9 o’clock 
I determined to finish reading Trilby, which I 
had begun,and at 1.30amlI laid down the 
book, pleased that I had perused one of the 
most fascinating books which it has been my 
fortune to read since I read Charles Dickens’ 
Tale of Two Cities and Barnaby Rudge. The 
chief power of the book lies in Trilby’s person- 
ality, her perfect naturalness, the absence of 
all hypocrisy, her sincerity, her unselfishness, 
her goodness of heart, her weakness, her per- 
fect femininity, her beauty,—though she was 
not so “pretty” as hundreds of other women,— 
her “tone’’ deafness, and her wonderful voice. 
Subordinate to Trilby, but adding much to the 
power of the book, are the three noble charac- 
ters, the Laird, Taffy and Little Billee, and 
the abominable yet talented villain Svengali. 
So much does Du Maurier’s style resemble 
Dickens’ that I am persuaded he read much of 
himin his younger days, when impressions 
are easily and permanently made,so that Du 
Maurier unconsciously imbibed a_ portion 
of the latter’s style. I was struck with 
these three* compliments paid to _ Tril- 
by: Little Billee asking Trilby twenty 
times to marry him, though he received 
no for an answer nineteen times; Taffy not 
getting married at all while Trilby was alive, 
because he loved her, though such a type of 
manly beauty as he might have taken his pick 
from among many high born as well as ‘“‘medi- 
um” born ladies, and third, Little Billee’s 
mother in agony, on her knees, begging Tril- 
bt: s forgiveness for not letting her marry her 
only son. Poor Gecko; he loved her too. Did 
Svengali love her? Yea; as much as a wolf 
can love a lamb, a hawk a dove, a devil a saint. 
Trilby had the power that few women have, of 
making men love them. But she did not know 
it. She would have been less lovable if she 
had. Some men have that power over women; 
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not many. Little Billee had; but he did not 
know it. I doubt if anyone has that power 
consciously. The chief center or pith of the 
story lies in Svengali’s hypnotic wer over 
Trilby. I was talking with a well-read man, 
one who is a scholar in music, the other even- 
ing about the book, and he sneered at the idea 
of Svengali singing the tunes that went 
through his brain through Triby’s vocal or- 
gans. Said the man: ‘‘That is the one weak 
pointinthe book. It is perfectly absurd.’’ 
Yet itis not absurd. If the hypnotized subject 
can be made to do one thing by the will of the 
hypnotizer, why not another? Recently, in 
Massachusetts, a fair and beautiful girl was ar- 
rested for theft. She claimed that she did it 
unconsciously. _Her counsel proved to the 
court and jury that a quack doctor was the 
hypnotizer and he used the girl as 
his tool. The hypnotizer was proved to 
be the real’ thief and is now in prison. 
Notice the “cut direct’? when Little Billee 
seeks to greet Trilby as she sits in grand state 
beside Svengali in their carriage. It was 
Svengali the hypnotizer who cut him, not Tril- 
by. But when the horrid Svengali dies,—how 
glad I was when he died,—then Trilby’s beau- 
tiful nature and the nobility of the three male 
friends shine out. But get the book and read 
it for yourself. Read Trilby’s letter to the 
Laird as she is about to leave Paris. 
IamsorryI do not read French—much of 
the book is lost by that—but a friend tells me 
that much of the French in the book is un- 
translatable into corresponding English; it is 
the patois of the Paris studio.—[Uncle Abe. 





Another Bacon Recipe.—C. H. D. inquires the 


best method of curing side pork for bacon. 
All that pork of any kind needs is the proper 
amount of reasonably pure salt. It is said that 
some salt has 10 per cent of lime it in. Such 
is not fit to use in salting meat or butter. 
Take a tight tub large enough to pack the meat 
closely, weigh 6 lbs of salt for each 100 lbs of 
pork, sprinkle a pint of salt over the bottom of 
the tub, then take each piece of meat and rub 
it well all over with salt, lay it in the tub and 
put a little more on so as to use about half of 
the salt. When the meat is all packed take 
enough water to cover it and put the balance 
of the salt in to it and pour it on the meat. 
Should the amount of water be large, or nearly 
equal in bulk to the meat, add another pound 
of salt to each hundred of meat. Let the meat 
lie in the pickle six to eight weeks, according 
to the size of pieces. Take it out, washin clean 
water and hang up and start a smoke while it 
is yet wet. Corncobs or hickory are the best 
materiais to smoke with. Let it hang in the 
smokehouse several weeks, until it is quite 
well dried, then tie up in paper or cotton sacks 
for summer use. Keep in a cool, dry place. 
Some use saltpeter, sugar, filthy syrup and 
some other articles, that have by some juggle 
come into use for curing meat. , Boiling and 
changing the brine is another humbug.—[Lewis 
Kirk. 





Asked and Answered.—Copies of poems en- 
titled The Mortgage, by Will Carleton, and 
Please, Mr Barkeeper, have been received and 
may be secured by those who called for them 
by sending stamped and self-addressed en- 
velope and specifying the poem wanted. 

J. W. C. can copyright his poem by send- 
ing two copies of the poem and one dollar to 
the librarian of congress, Washington, D C. 


Puzzled Reader.—The communications and 
names which puzzle Subscriber did not begin 
in the edition of the paper which she receives, 
but another. Now the people of her state are 
admitted to the charmed circle, and she and 
all others are cordially invited to send to 
Table Talk their wants and views freely.— 
[The Host. 


Claims to Be Henpecked.—Ijwould like a lit- 


tle advice. My wifeis one of the kind that 
rushes herself and everybody thatis near her 
when she feels like it. She’d make any man 
stand on end who did not conform with her 
ideas and do as she directed him. When she 
starts everybody else has got to start or there 
is trouble right off. Now, how canI get even 
with her? I would like to have some of the 
Tablers suggest something. There is Uncle 
Abe and Uncle Ned; these names seem old 
enough to give comfort and advice. Then 
there is D. O. Cookumwell—well, I have had 
a good deal of cooking to do myself as my wife 
always lets me get my own breakfast. She 
does not care to zet up so early. I have to 
start at 6 o’clock and Yon't get home until 7 at 
night and am very tired, but must not say so, 
if I do I am told that I am lazy and had better 

o to bed. I suppose all women are alike, but 
have not learned how to get along with them. 
I would like to hear from some who have * 
‘been through the mill.”—[Lavic. 
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Roastin’ Bald’ins on the Stove. 
MAYME ISHAM. 


Did yer ever roast an apple,—Bald’in—on th’ 
stove, 

Hear it sizzle, see it teenter, like es if ’twas drove 

By some sperit? Ain’tyernever? Ginger! yer dun 


know 
Ha’f o’ whatan apple’s good fur. Sometime when 
th’ snow 


Is a tlyin’ round th’ corner on a blusterin’ night, 

Yer jist go an’ get a milk pan, then yer take a 
light, 

An’ yer hump yerself down cellar ter th’ apple- 
bin, 

wor Ay tiv pan right up with Bald’ins shiny es th’ 


Then ver set em in th’ circle ’round th’ kitchen 
fire, 

An’ yer tell’ em, “Help yerself now; prices ain’t 
no higher.” 

Then yer chuck some more old stumps in; make 
a roarin’ flame, 
Set yer Bald’in on the stove lid; tell ’em do th’ 
same 
When th’ Bald’ins git to sizzlin’ an’ a wigglin’ 
*round, 

Jist begin ter tell a story while they’re gittin’ 
browned, 

Kind o’ sort 0” creepy story, all bout ghosts an’ 


sich, 
While th’ wind outside’s a whistlin’ like some 
howlin’ witch. 


When th’ smell o’ roastin’ apples sweetens all th’ 


air, 

An’ th’ warm, red row o’ Bald’ins looks so nice 
an’ fair, 

Jist yee stick yer teeth into ’em, an I'll hear yer 


ay 
= yer set some fresh ones roastin’,—*‘This is jist 
th’ wa 


Fur ter cat a Bald’in apple.” An’ when yer hev 
da 


sai 
_ — they will all agree on’t. Hev yer ever 


In th} O° *try-books ’bout apples sputt’rin in a row 
*Fore th’ fire-place? That war written meny year 
ago. 


Wall, th’ old fire-place is done fur; it hes had its 


Like’ "hough thar was lots o’ cumfu’t when it hed 
its sway; 
But lj kitchen stove war always good enough for 


An’ x ‘think thar’s jist’s much cumfu’t es thar 
used ter be. 

Folks is folks, an’ apple’s apples. An’ it doesn’t 
make 

Eny Soe BEROD, to my thinkin’, how we let ’em 
bak 

So give. me my ruddy Bald’ins an’ a fire ter roar 

In our old, cracked, kitchen stove box, an I’ll ask 


no more. 
Sr ——— 
Have a Change Now and Then. 
MRS F. M. COLBY. 





Those whom we denominate good house- 
keepers often fall into the error of becoming 
so absorbed with their cares and duties that 
they never look beyond their circumscribed 
spheres. Their many and varied Soxusehold la- 
bors of the morning keep them in harness un- 
til after dinner. Then comes the imperative 
mending and making of garments, and if there 
happens to be an hour or two of respite from 
these tasks, they fill up the time with ruffling, 
tucking, crocheting, or some other work that 
they deem necessary. They take no time to 
read for amusement or a social visit. Every- 
thing is sacrificed to unceasing, unending 
work. 

No one needs rest more than a hard-worked 
housewife who has been in the kitchen all 
day till 2 or3 o’clock in tho afternoon. De- 
spite the ancient sage’s declaration that ‘‘all 
the rest one needs is a change of employment,” 
I have seen women who needed suspension 
from labor and a complete change of scene oc- 
easionally. Even Mrs Poyser in Adam Bede 
declared that “she allus felt like a new 
woman” after being at one of those county 
festivals which still remain among the idyls 
of English rural life. We should take rest 
cnd civersion when we need them. We shall 
live the longer for it and do all the more by 
means of it. Walk into the fields and study 
the works of nature, read the newspapers and 
some of the new books, call upon your friends 
and neighbors, do that which rests you most. 
A young housekeeper that I know spends two 
hours a day in reading, aot trashy stuff, but 
books like Scott’s romances, George Eliot's 
novels, Shakespeare, history and travels. A 


good book read is worth much more than the 
time spent in reading it, and I know of no 
more stimulating recreation. 

There is a homely but expressive saying, “It 
is good to eat somebody else’s bread and butter 
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once in a while, even if it is not quite so 
good” (Mrs Poyser might have said this). 
You tire of your own food, everything goes 
wrong, till you think you are the worst cook 
and your house the most illy kept of any in 
the world. But you drop into a neighbor’s, or 
yon take a journey to a distant friend's, and 
ten to one you will find the rolls not always 
light, the coffee not always clear, the steak not 
always broiled “just so” in their kitchens. 
You have secured positive benefit, for you 
have not only gained afresh breath but you 
return to your own kitchen with a full assur- 
ance that there is ‘‘no place like home.” 





Notes of New Fashions. 

The coming costume for spring will be black 
crepon over black silk. Black Chantilly lace 
can be used by those fortunate enough to pos- 
sess some of the old-fashioned qualities. 

The latest novelty 
in the trimming of 
wraps and gowns is to 
embroider them with 
steel or ivory sequins. 

The old-time polo- 
naise and redingote 
will be revived this 
spring by the highly 
fashionable set. 

Buttons are used 
again for bodices, the 
sides of skirts, on the 
basques of jackets, or 
anywhere they can 
seem to be useful. 

“What kind of skirts 
will be worn?’ is the 
question that all the 
‘women are waiting to 
have answered for 
them by the fashion 
authorities. The very 


ENGLISH CALLING GOWN. 
newest skirts are cut with a horizontal seam 
at the back, and the more invisible the more 


perfect the effect. There is no fullness what- 
ever at the waist nor at the back or sides. 
These skirts are fitted to the figure with as 
much care as the bodice; they stand out in 
folds round the feet, even in front. 

Braiding and braid effects will be used not 
only on woolens but on handsome silks. 

Velvet is as popular for children as for 
grown-up people. A dress for a child of five 
years is made Mother Hubbard fashion. The 
sleeves are tull at the shoulders and gathered 
into narrow cuffs at the wrists. The collar is 
plain and fancy buttons finish the frock in the 
back. 

Lace collars are no longer regarded as luxu- 
ries but rather as good investments, for one 
lace collar can vary the effect of half-a-dozen 
waists. 





An Orange Knife fills a long-felt want. It 
has a curved, saw-edged blade with a V-shaped 
point which easily removes the seeds. The 
saw cuts the orange without expressing the 
oil from the skin. 





— 
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The Book of the Year. 
Ready [larch 15, 1895. 


The Secrets of Health 


—o— 
How Not to Be Sick and How to Get Well 
from Sickness. 

By S. H. PLATT, 


Late Member of the Connecticut Eclectic Medical Soci. 
ety, The National Eclectic Medical Association, 
and Honorary Member of The National Bacteriv- 
logical Society of America; Our Medical 
Editor, and Author of “ Talks With 
Our Doctor ” and “Our Health 
Adviser,” in this paper. 


Nearly 600 Pages. Profusely Illustrated, 


An Index of 20 pages, so that any Topic may be 
Instantly Consulted. 


A New Departure in Medical Knowledge for the 
People—'the latest pe ogress, secrets and prac- 
tices of all schools of healing made avail- 
able forthe common people — Health 
without medicine, nature without 
humbug, common sense without 
folly, science without fraud. 





Just what the mass of people need to know, that they 
may not be sick, or may get well from sickness, is given 
in this book. It is so plainiy stated that any person may 
ey thereby. Unlike all other books for the people, 

‘he Secrets of Health is not confined to any one school 
of healing, but includes the most successful practices of 
all schools. Utterly opposed to indiscriminate drug 
dosing, the object of the book is to show how, by simple 
and natural methods, health may be preserved or restored 
without doctors’ fees or druggists’ bills. 


How to Live—What to Eat—Home Prevention 
and Treatment of Disease. 


These are the keynotes of the book. Each subdivision 
of these topics, published as a separate treatise, would 
alone be worth the cost of the book. It proposes to save 
the billion dollars that Edward Atkinson estimates are 
wasted yearly in the United States by bad feeding. It 
proposes to save some of the 50,000 infants that die 
ee from improper food. It proposes to cut down by 
5 per cent. the expense for doctor and drugs. Yet it 
does not presume to do without the honest and compe- 
tent physician, but to aid his work and lessen the neces- 
sity of calling him, and to take his place when out of 
reach, so far as the "printed page can. 


CONTENTS IN BRIEF. 


Part I—How to Live, or Hygiene made practical, Pages 1-48 
Part Il—Our living machine—the body, its parts 
and their functions fully explained, 48-30 
Part I1I—The digestion—its organs and processes, 80-92 
Part [V—Diet, what, how much and when to eat 
—the whole subject clearly treated, 98-152 
Part V—Foods and their preparation, thelr com- 
—_— adulterations, how to cook them, 
etc., very exhaustively covered, 153-262 
Part Vie Boccia! treatments for disease, describ- 
ing 31 methods mostly based on nature, in- 
cluding every form of water treatment, 263-337 
Part Vil—Care of the Sick 38-352 
Part VIII—Particular methods for treating cer- 
tain classes of diseases, and special dicts, 853-387 
Part [X—Diseases and their treatment—Symp- 
toms, cause and treatment for all diseases, 
forms of sickness, etc., 888-545 
Part X—Appendix, authors, index, glossary, 546-576 


Every line of this book isto the point. The wheat is 
sifted from the chaff. It contains more actual informa- 
tion than any 31° or #20 medical work published. 
More points that can be made use of than are given in 
any dozen other books. 

pet eey | to bring this great book within reach of the 
millions for whom it is designed, we offer it for only 

1.50 postpaid, printed on heavy plate paper. It con- 
tains nearly 600 pages, is profusely illustrated and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 

Address all orders to Book Department, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE GOOD COOK. 


Ten Ways of Cooking an Egg. 
AGNES CAKR SAGE. 

Merely popping an egg into boiling water 
and letting it bubble until the hand of the 
clock has marked three or five minutes, as the 
taste may dictate, is a common mistake. An 
egg will be more evenly cooked as well as 
more delicate, if it does not boilat all. There- 
fore, either put it on in cold water and heat 
gradually, or else in boiling water and remove 
from the fire allowing it tostand on the hearth 
or back of the stove, for 10 or more minutes. 

3uttered eggs, as prepared in the east, are 
said to be very delicious. A heavy pottery 
dish is set over a clear, hot fire and thoroughly 
warmed through. Then into this butter, salt 
and pepper are placed and when the butter is 
melted the eggs are dropped in, cooked slowly 
with little stirring and served very hot. 

Egg balls are formed by stirring boiling wa- 
ter that has been well salted until it whirls 
rapidly. Then drop in the egg, which has al- 
ready been broken in a cup, and stir the water 
round it until it is cooked. Do but one ata 
time. 

Eggs in Newport Siyle.—Soak 
bread crumbs in one pint of milk, 
eggs very light and mix with the soaked 
crumbs, beating for five minutes. Have ready 
a saucepan in which are 2 tablespoonfuls of 
butter melted and hot, but not scorching. 
Pour in the mixture, season with pepper and 
salt and scramble with the point of a knife for 
8 minutes or until well cooked. Serve on a 
warm platter, heaped on slices of buttered 
toast. 

Egg kromeskys are eggs first poached then 
dipped in a flour and milk batter and fried 
for a moment in deep fat. 

Egg fritters are poached eggs inclosed in a 
crust of mashed potato and fried ina little 
grease. Shirred or baked eggs are broken 
into cups, small dishes or muffin rings that 
have been well buttered, care being taken 
not to break the yolks. They are then 
sprinkled with salt and pepper and put in the 
oven just long enough to set the whites. 

Egg Nests.—Beat the whites of eggs very 
stiff and pile on squares of toast. Then drop 
the yolks which have been left in the shell in 
a hollow in each and bake in a quick oven. 

Nuremburg Eggs.—Boil the eggs for 20 min- 
utes, shell them, dip in batter and fry brown in 
hot lard. Dip again and fry again and so on un- 
tilthey become goodly sized balls. Serve with 
a@ white sauce made by thickening milk with a 
a little flour and butter well mixed together. 

, Hard-boiled eggs are the foundation of many 
ddinty dishes, one of the most popular being 

Stuffed Eggs.—The boiled eggs are cut in 
halves and the yolks scooped out. The yellow 
is then rubbed to a paste and mixed with mus- 
tard, vinegar and a very little olive oil. The 
whites are re-filled with this mixture, which is 
heaped quite high, and are set on a platter gar- 
nished with lettuce leaves or parsley. Potted 
ham and tongue that comes put up in small tins, 
also make a very nice forcemeat for stuffing 
eggs. After the eggs are filled some roll them in 
crumbs and fry a light brown, but this is not 
necessary. These are nice for picnics. 

Omelet souffle is a delicious luncheon or sup- 
per dish. Its ingredients are 6 whites and 
3 yolks of eggs, 3 tablespoonfuls of powdered 
sugar and a flavoringof vanilla or lemon. 
Beat the yolks and sugar to a light cream and 
add a few drops of flavoring. Then whip the 
whites to the stiffest possible froth, as on this 
chiefly depends the success of the souffle. 
Have the yolks in a deep bowl, turn the whites 
over them and with a spoon give it a rotary 
motion, mixing all carefully together. Turn 
the mixture on to a baking dish, either of 
earthenware or tin, with sides two or three 
inches high and slightly buttered. Smooth 
over the top, sprinkle with sugar and put it 
into a moderate oven. If it has to be turned or 
moved while baking do it as gently as possible. 
When it has risen well and is of a fine yellow 
color it is ready to be served, which should be 
at once else it will fall. 

This is the: American mode, but a French 
chef who is famous for his omelets and souffles 
gives this recipe: For one portion use the 


one pint of 
whip eight 


whites of 5 eggs; 
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beat them well, add 1 table- 
spoonful of marmalade or little pieces of fresh 
peaches and mix with powdered sugar. Bake 
itona dish rubbed with butter, in a rather 
quick oven. 


Surprise Cake.—-One egg, 1 cup of sugar, } 
cup butter, one cup sweet milk, 2 teaspoons 
baking powder. Flavor with lemon and use 
enough sifted flour to make the proper consist- 
ency and you will be surprised to see its bulk 
and beauty.—[Y. D 


California Prunes.—In cooking the small, 
sour, California prunes (a French prune, I be- 
lieve, originally), always soak them over night. 
Then put them on to boil in an agate or porce- 
lain-lined saucepan the first thing in the morn- 
ing. Boil till noon, mash with a potato mash- 
erand add plenty of sugar. They are better 
so cooked than preserved fruit. In warm cli- 
mates nicely-dried fruit will be found better 
than preserves or canned fruit, if rightly 
cooked.—[M. M. R. 
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Three Table Spreads. 


SARAH RODNEY. 





Three table spreads which I saw recently 
were so simple, inexpensive and easily made, 
yet tasteful and pretty, that I will describe 
them. The first was dark-red denim, the de- 
sign embroidered in long and short stitch with 
silk the same shade of the cloth. After the 
table spread was all embroidered with the red, 
the pattern was worked all around with pale, 
rose-colored silk, done in the outlining stitch. 
The spread was finished with a dark-red and 
pale-rose linen fringe. The second spread 
was of sage green Mexican cloth. As the 
cloth was just one yard in width, this formed 
asquare. The stamping was done at home 
with impression paper and a pencil. Clusters 
of daisies and bowknots were stamped in each 
corner, with loose daisies scattered all around 
the edge in a border. They were worked in 
green the same shade of the cloth, in long and 
short stitch. It was finished with linen fringe 
in two shades of green. The third was of 
white sateen, the pattern embroidered in yel- 
low, and outlined with white silk. It was 
edged with a linen fringe in yellow and white. 





A Home-made Rug. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 





A neighbor who has recently come to my 
vicinity from an old Connecticut town has a 
rug of marvelous thickness.and texture. No 
oriental rug ever excelled it in the thickness 
of its pile, and its varied coloring suggests the 
product of the eastern loom. I should never 
have imagined it to be home made, and upon 
remarking upon its unusual thickness I was 
greatly surprised to learn that it was not only 
homemade but the work of an old lady of 90. 
This led me to inquire carefully into the man- 
ner of making it. 

Purchase remnants of ingrain carpets at car- 
pet houses, from village upholsterers or where- 
ever they can be most cheaply procured. 
Ravel these, lay them in bunches and cut in 
lengths a little over aninch. Purchase brown 
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carpet warp by the pound; with a pair of 
coarse steel knitting needles cast on enough 
stitches to make a square of four inches when 
finished. Knit a couple of rows plain, then 
knit once across, binding in with each stitch a 
little bunch of the ingrain ravelings; then 
knit back and across and back plain, when you 
knit another row with bunches of the ravel- 
ings. When you have formed a square, bind 
off and when you have a sufficient number of 
the squares sew them together very tightly 
with the warp. 

The rug which I have tried to describe was 
11 by 13 feet in size and had been in constant 
and hard service for five years, without pro- 
ducing the slightest signs of wear. Every few 
months it was hung over a stout clothesline 
and well beaten, which raised the heavy pile 
and gave it a new, fluffy look. By knitting the 
blocks small, and choosing the colors with a 
view to artistic effect, a very handsome rug 
could be produced. Where strict economy is 
necessary, the best parts of worn ingrain car- 
pet could be used. There was a number of 
smaller rugs about 3 by 6, made by the same in- 
dustrious old laéy, which had been made more 
recently, when ingrain carpets could be ob- 
tainedin subdued colors that were extremely 
rich in coloring. 





A Fireside Table. 
MARGARET NOURSE. 





A wooden packing box of any size you 
please, though the choice be a soap or shoe 
box, may be transformed into a convenient 
reading or worktable with very little trouble. 
It is to stand on its shortest side and the cover 
may be taken off and sawed into shelves. 
Paper the inside with any light wall-paper and 
also paper some cleats on which are to be 
nailed two or three or four rough shelves. 
These shelves may be covered with fancy pa- 
per such as is used for pantry shelves and the 
scalloped edges add a neat finish to the inte- 
rior. 

For the outside, take any pretty drapery, 
cheese cloth, silkaline, scrim, cretonne or even 
use the plain blue denim with its lightest side 
out. Tack this with good-sized tacks in pleats 
or gathers to the top and bottom of the box as 
it stands upright, around three sides, making a 
little shirr at the bottom, unless you wish to 
furnish it with an ornamented band, in which 
case the shirr is unnecessary. Over the top 
throw asmall table cover embroidered or plain 
according to your fancy, but either of the same 
material as the drapery or carrying in it colors 
that harmonize well with it. If you 
choose, one or two of the shelves may be 
divided by partitions, and when you put the 
evening lamp on top, you can reach out your 
hand for the particular papers that are assign- 
ed to particular shelves, or your favorite book, 
pen and ink, knitting or .crochet, or whatever 
is occupying your attention. The table is so 
light that it is easily removed to the fireside or 
from room to room and is really avery great 
convenience despite its homely origin, and 
presents @ neat appearance wherever placed. 
It can be covered with rich material and made 
fit for the finest room in the house. 








Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 





Baking 
a POWder 

















ELECTRICITY 


an and Architectural Drawing, Steam 
(Stationary, Marine, Locomotive), 


Plambing, eating, Bri geand RR. a ; 
ing, Mining, English Branches, Book ,ete, 
Twenty Tech: Courses. ree 


, stating subject you wish to study, tof 
The International Serresqen dence 
Schools, SORANTON, P 








A GIRL THAT MAKES MONEY. 


f answering letters from _people 
Iam growin pet of an : Dish Washers. 


hoh hea success sellin id 
if you wil print t thie it x save = of my valuable 
time. Ican wash a dishes 
minute. Sell nearly ¢ every family, hotel an restaurant 


Make usually from to per 
Washers from, Ww. ye Hartson! & 
They sell at sight. Circulars cost 


e > 
& Oo... Columbus, Onto. 
LUCY B—— 
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THE AOME DRESSMAKER. 


te These patterns are designed for this paper 
exclusively, and can be procured only of its pub- 
lishers 





B. 101. Sizes 32 to 40 inches 


Princess gown. 
bust meazre. 
B. 102. Sleeve pattern. 


Wrapper or House Gown. 


An easy-fitting house gown is one of the in- 
dispensable articles of awoman’s wardrobe in 
all seasons. The model is a suitable style for 
all materials usually chosen for such gowns; 
plain cashmeres, challies, crepons, and inexpen- 
sive woolens are the favorite goods for the pur- 
pose, and the gown can be made very dressy by 
using handsome trimmings for the neck and 
waist arrangements. French cashmeres {that 
are now sold so cheaply make charming wrap- 
pers. A special illustration and the full direc- 
tions about this week’s patterns will be found 
on the envelope in which they are inclosed. 

Inclosed find 10 cents for which send pattern 





. Wo.... Size... ., also 10 cents for pat- 
Sb css <. BOs «os SOR cs 
CO eS ee 
Address ..... 


Copy the foregoing blank (do not clip the 
paper) and send 10c for EACH pattern. Full 
and explicit instructions for putting garments 
together accompany each pattern. 





The March of Science. 

That the new remedy for diphtheria, anti- 
toxine serum, affects the kidneys seriously, is 
the belief of a Vienna professor. He claims to 
have noted this result in 30 cases. It is too 
early yet to decide whether anti-toxine does 
more good than harm. 

The use of heated petroleum as fuel is de- 
scribed in the February Consular reports by 
Consul General Irving B. Richman, who has 
seen the operation in Switzerland. Among 
the chief advantages of this fuel are the saving 
of labor, as one man can do the work of four 
or five in firing; the expense for material is 
less than with coal; the apparatus is less ex- 
pensive, aud much more compact; a high de- 
gree of heat can be produced in a shorter time. 
Ln illustrated description of the apparatus 
appears in the report mentioned. 

Edward Atkinson says that the time will 
come when the fiber in the cotton stalk will be 
utilized, and there are important elements for 
tanning and dyeing in the root. 

Wood puip is found to bea good material 
for underground pipes and conduits. Itisa 
non-conductor so far as electricity is concerned, 
is cheap, and when saturated with certain in- 
gredients is firm and hard. 

The custom of lighting private vehicles with 
electricity, inside and out, is becoming com- 
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mon among the wealthy people of France and 
Germany. An entertaining description of 
these lamps appears in the February report of 
our consul at Havre, C. W. Chancellor. 





Sunday Afternoon. 


You Shall See Him.—Kead your Bible. How 
cold that sounds! What, read a book to save 
my soul? Read an old story that my life in 
these new days shall be regenerated and saved ? 
Yes, do just that, for out of that book, if you 
read it truly, shall come the divine and human 
person. If you can read it with your soul as 
well as with your eyes, there shall come the 
Christ there walking in Palestine. You shall 
see him so much that at one word of prayer, as 
you bend over the illuminated page, there 
shall lift up that body-being of the Christ and 
come down through the centuries and be your 
helper at your side. So read your Bible. 
[Phillips Brooks. 





Honoring God.—Go to your knees and cry to 
God in prayer and crooked things shall be 
made straight. Be willing to be guided and 
you shall be guided. If you blunder on in your 
self-sufficiency you will soon be in a slough; 
but if you will wait upon God your steps shall 
be ordered of the Lord. We honor God by tak- 
ing counsel of him.—[{Spurgeon. 





Home Mention. 





The tongue of a dog or a cat, say the vet- 
erinary surgeons, can communicate tapeworm, 
and so the habit of kissing an animal’s nose, 
or allowing a pet to lap a child’s face, is very 
dangerous. Owners of valuable pups are care- 
fulon this account to keep them out of the 
reach of older dogs. 


Beware of the man of one fad and the wo- 
man of one baby. 





Nothing disappoints a man more than to 
find that the pudding his wife cooked for him, 
and which was the best he ever ate, was made 
by guess, and so she can never be sure of at- 
taining exactly, the same result again. This is 
an argument in favor of practice of the pre- 
cision taught in cooking schools, and yet the 
fact remains that the old-fashioned cook, the 
mother whose “grub’’ still lives in fond mem- 
ories, generally made things “all out of her 
own head,’’ with results always good. 

Two Useful Books.—Agricultural Calendar 
for 1895; by F. W. Wohl, John Wiley & Sons, 
New York. A very useful book for the farmer, 
combining in its pages a blank space, after the 
style of a diary, for each day in the year, with 
avast amount of general and carefully tabu- 
lated information. Mr Wohl’s Dairy Calendar 
for 1895 is similar to the above, except that its 
matter is prepared with special reference to 
the dairy. Both sold by Orange Judd Com- 
pany, price $1 each, postpaid. 


AN ALPENA MIRACLE, 


MRS. JAS. M. TODD, OF LONG RAPIDS, 
DISCARDS HER CRUTCHES. 








In an Interview with a Reporter She Reviews 
Her Experience and Tells the Real Cause of 
the Miracle. 

(from the Argus, Alpena, Mich.) 

We have long known Mrs. Jas. M. Todd, of Long 
Rapids, Alpena Co., Mich. She has been a sad 
cripple. Many of her friends know the story of 
her recovery ; for the benefit of those who do not 
we publish it to-day. 

Eight years ago she was taken with nervous 
prostration, and in afew months with muscular 
and inflammatory rheumatism. It affected her 
heart, then her head. Her feet became so swolicn 
she could wear nothing on them; her hands were 
drawn all out of shape. Her eyes were swollen 
shut more than half the time, her knee joints ter- 
ribly swollen and for eighteen months she had to 
be held up to be dressed. One limb became en- 
tirely helpless, and the skin was so dry and 


AND DAUGHTERS 











eracked that it would bleed. During these eight 
years she had been treated by a score of physi- 
cians, and has also spent much time at Ann Arbor 
under best medical advice. All said her trouble 
was brought on by hard work und that medicine 
would not cure, and that rest was the only thing 
which would case her. After going to live with 
her daughter she became entirely helpless and 
could not even raise her arms to cover herself at 
night. The interesting part of the story follows 
in her own words: 

“I was urged to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People and at last I didso. In three days after 
l commenced taking Pink Pills I could sit up and 
dress myself, and after using them six weeks | 
went home and commenced working. I continued 
taking the pills, until now I begin to forget my 
crutches, and can go up and down steps without 
aid. Iam truly a living wonder, walking out of 
doors without assistance. 

“Now, if I can say anything to induce those who 
have suffered as I have, to try Pink Pills, I shall 
gladly do so. If other like sufferers will try Pink 
Pills according to directions, they will have reason 
to thank God for creating men who are able to 
conquer that terrible disease, rheumatism. I 
have in my own neighborhood recommended Pink 
Pills for the after effects of la grippe, and weak 
women with impure blood, and with good results.” 

Mrs. Todd is very strong in her faith in the 
curative powers of Pink Pills, and says they have 
brought a poor, helpless cripple back to do herown 
milking, churning, washing, sewing, knitting, 
and in fact about all of her household duties, 
thanks to Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are for 
sale by all druggists, or may be had by mail from 
Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., for 50c. per box, or six boxes for $2.50. 


DEAFNESS 


.and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention;different from 
all other devices. The only safe, simple, 
comfortable and invisible Ear Drum in 
the world. Helps where medical skill 
fails. No wire or string attachment. 
Write for souPhlet, 
Wit gon SAR DEUMLS.: 
“ rus 'e Ou e, . 
Omieces: { 1123 Bres@uade ”. YX aed 


ASTHMACUke 


CURE 
HIMALY 


from the wonderful! African 

Kola Plant, Congo River, 
West Africa, is NATUBE’S SURE CUBE for 
Asthmaa. Endorsed by European physicians 
as a positive Constitutional Cure. 7.000 cures in 
90 days. It Never Faiis. Cures Guaranteed. 
No Pay Until Cured. Large Trial Case sent 
FREE, by mail, prepaid, to any sufferer. Address 
KOLA IMPORTING 00,, 1162 Broadway, New Yerk. 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; 


SELF-PRESERVATION 


Is ascientific medical treatise on Exhausted Vitality, Ner- 
vous and Physical Debility, Atrophy, or Wasting of the 
Organs, Varicocele and a!l Diseases and Weakness of Man. 
THE SCIENCE OF _ LIFE; OR, 
SELF-P!: ESERVATION, 
Is the prize essay for whicii the National Medical Assocla- 
tion awarded the cold: nd jewelled medal. 
THE S“TENCE OF LIFE: 
PELF-P2RESER VATION, 
Contains 870 p: res, 12mo ; 123 invaluable prescriptions for 
acute and chronic diseases. Full gilt, embossed binding 
Price only $1.00. Send now. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is berond all compamson the most extraordinary work on 
Physiology and Pathology of Nervous Diseases ever pub- 
lished. There is nothing whatever thet the married or 
single can either require or wish to know but what is fully 
explained. 
THE SCIENCE OF ULIFF; OR, 
SELF-PR ESEK VATION, 
Is atreatise more valuable than gold. Read it now, ever 
WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be STRONG, 
VIGOROUS and MANLY.—Medical Review. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE: OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION. 
Is from the pen of the distinguished author, W. H. Parker, 
M. D., a noble benefactor, who reaches the very root and 
vitals of disease, and is enabled to apply sure remedies — 
Dr. Camover, U.S. Army. 
THE SCIENCE OF LIFE; OR, 
SELF-PRESERVATION, 
Is sept by mail, securely sealed, postege paid, on receipt of 
only $1.00. Prospectus. with high testimo: ials and indorse- 
ments of the press. FREE. 
Wn. H. Parker, M. D., the author, and ct.ief consulting 


physician of the 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE; 
No, 4 Bullfinch St., Boston, Mass- 


May be consulted in person or by letter. 
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OUR AEALTA ADWISER.* 


The Essentials of Cure. 


Careful scientific experiments have proved 
that the average man at moderate work needs 
in every 24 hours 4.2 oz of nitrogenous foods 
without water or waste. Nitrogenous foods 
are those that contain nitrogen, for example, 
meat, eggs, milk, beans, peas, etc. But as 
the need is estimated without water or waste 
the amount requisite when these are contained 
is much greater, that is,to every ounce of 
protein (nitrogenous food as above) in meat 
there are 44 0z of muscle, tendon, etc; conse- 
quently the 4.2 oz needed will be found in 
18.9 oz of meat free from water; but as it is 
never bought thus, we must add nearly 50 per 
cent for the water, making 28 oz as the real 
quantity of steak that the man must have if 
that be his only food for the day. 

But besides the protein, he needs 1.8 oz of 
fats, and 18 oz of carbohydrates, that is, food 
elements which contain carbon and hydrogen 
in such proportions that they are adapted to 
burn in the human engine and yield heat and 
energy. As the fats also burn and likewise 
yield heat and energy, the fats and carbohy- 
drates may be relatively varied in their pro- 
portions according to circumstances. The fats 
lubricate and cushion; the carbohydrates do 
not. The fats also yield too much heat and 
energy to be largely used except under great 
exposure. 

It has been shown that 28 oz of steak give 
precisely the requisite amount of protein. 
With that one also gets 3.9 oz of fats (an ex- 
cess of 2.10z), and no carbohydrates, instead 
of the 18 oz needed. The consequence is, the 
man’s muscular tissues are fully fed and he is 
overstimulated by the excess of fat, yet his 
energy for work is only 5 per cent of what it 
should be. Therefore it is a very defective 
diet for active conditions, yet it fills an impor- 
tant place because it requires for its complete 


working up inthe system only 644 pts of oxy-' 


gen. The value of this fact is best seen by 
comparison. 

Another man has a diet-of oatmeal, cream 
and sugar. To get his 4.2 oz of protein he 
takes 29 oz of dry oatmeal, 2 of sugar and 4 of 
cream. These also give him 2.9 oz of fat and 21 
oz of carbohydrates which yield 3694 calories 
of energy (the meat yields but 1540) and re- 
quire 1323 pts of oxygen to work them up in 
the system. Few average men at ordinary 
work take in over 1037 pts of oxygen per day, 
consequently this man’s oxygen supply is 274 
per cent short of his dietary need. The result 
is that, as the carbohydrates and fats havea 
greater affinity for oxygen than the protein 
has, they will appropriate it, and as only 12 
per cent of the food is protein, it follows that 
not only the whole of the protein but 154 per 
cent of the fats and carbohydrates will not be 
oxidized, that is, burned in the system. 

A further result is that the nitrogenous food, 
instead of repairing the muscular wastes and 
finally passing off through the kidneys 
mainly as urea, with a moiety of uric acid, 
etc, rots in the system ; that is, undergoes other 
than normal fermentative processes; just as 
meat becomes putrid in a damp, warm air, and 
that putrefaction generates rank poisons which 
work upon the bowels, kidneys, heart and 
blood, producing much of the disease from 
which men suffer. 

The 154 per cent of fats and carbohydrates 
instead of digesting undergo vegetable fermen- 
tation producing headache, flatulence, pain 
and constipation or diarrhea as the case may 
be. 

Now, when rheumatism, catarrh, constipa- 
tion, diarrhea, nervous prostration or other 
sickness comes, the first questions should be 
not What drug will banish existing symptoms 





*The reference in any article in this department 
“SH 195,” or any other number, is to the section 
of my book THE SECRETS OF HEALTH, How not 
to be Sick and How to get well from Sickness, 
where the topic is considered more fully or other 
information given that has an important bearing 
on the subject, which cannot be given here for 
lack of space. Those who do not possess the book 
ean get it from Orange Judd Company for $1.50. 
The number given to medicines is their number in 
the pamphiet Our Doctor’s Remedies, revised, 
free to subscribers, for use in case they have diffi- 
culty in filling any of these prescriptions in their 
own locality. 








OUR HEALTH ADVISER 


(and perhaps replace them with others quite 
as bad), but, Does the patient take food enough 
to support him in health and is that food pro- 
perly proportioned in its elements; and Does he 
inspire oxygen enough to work it all into 
healthy tissue, and into needed heat and en- 
ergy ? 

These are the essentials of cure; and if these 
questions must be answered in the negative, no 
drug will give him health. And until these 


questions are answered, in chronic cases all 
else is merely ignorant guessing. Nutrition 
alone cures. Drugs may sometimes remove 


impediments, but nutrition only can restore 
health. 





Minor Hints.—If ‘‘A Reader” will send his 
address, he can learn what he wishes to know. 
K.: All nitrogenous foods, meats, 
beans, peas, etc, contain sulphur, but foods 
alone will not prevent baldness when the hair 
is falling (try 109). Thereis no difficulty in 
curing the tobacco habit. Eyebrows twitch 
for the want of (8) magnesium in the blood. 
Overeating is the cause of many diseases, pa- 
ralysis among the number.——Miss Tea, 
coffee or wine will not directly antidote the 
biochemic salts, but indirectly in the same 
way that the good effects of bread or beef may 
be neutralized, that is, if used unhealthfully. 
The biochemic salt which will purify the blood 
after poisoning with vaccine matter, can be 
determined by the symptoms produced by the 
poison.—L. K.’s pain in chest, sides and shoul- 
ders together with white-coated tongue and 
poor appetite, indicate sluggish liver,and rheu- 
matism arising from the poisonous action of 
the products of imperfect digestion. All such 
cases require kali mur (biochemic salt), a 
dose three times a day, restriction of diet ex- 
clusively to fresh lean meat (not pork), fish, 
eggs, butter, milk, entire wheat bread and 
fruits; also free action of the bowels by hot 
water injections as often as every other day 
and a sponge bath daily as cold as the system 
will react from within three minutes. The 
bath should be taken hastily, occupying not 
overtwo to three minutes,and in a warm 
room unless the vitality is great. Half a pint 
of hot water slowly sipped one-half hour be- 
fore meals and at bedtime also helps to carry 
off the poison. 





In Weakness or prolapse, calc fluor may 
always be used, but whether it will effecta 
—_— cure depends upon circumstances. 

o one but a quack will claim a “positive 
cure” for any article. If the weakness arises 
from general nervous debility, kali phos (6) is 
needed also. If it is the result of thre lack of 
the limejelement in the blood cal phos (1) is 
required. In many cases all three are indicat- 
ed. If there be also congestions other appro- 

riate treatment must be had such as ferr phos 
Fs), sitz baths, local douches of hot water, hot 
colon flush and the bed-chair rest illustrated 
on page 401 S H. 


Congestion Caused by Laceration.—A. B. C.: 
Ferr phos is always the proper remedy for con- 
gestions wherever located and by whatever 
caused. But lacerations pT require sur- 

ical treatment because the torn fibers will not 

eal, which causes ae 
the edges of which must be cleared before 
healing can take place. If at all anzmic, ferr 
phos and cale phos should be used in alterna- 
tion, 2 or 3 doses of each every day. 


a chronic ulcer 





Stomach and Pinworms.—These are best re- 


moved by a daily hot colon flush of salted 
water, careful attention tothe diet, avoiding 
starches and sweets, a daily cold sponge bath 
in a warm room if necessary,with a dash of cold 
water down the spine. Dry quickly or dress 
without drying and exercise immediately until 
inaglow. The use two or three times of No 
79 will probably complete the curein almost 
any case. When children are predisposed to 
worms natr phos (10) three times a day is a 
safe and efficient preventive. If tongue is 
white alternate with kali mur (5). 
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MERITED REWARD. 


SALES OF LYDIA E. PINKHAW’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Unequalled in the History of Medicine. 
Honesty, Excellence, Faithfulness 
Fitly Rewarded. 





(SPECIAL TO OUR LADY READERS.) 


Never in the history of medicine has 
the demand for one particular remedy for 
female diseases 
equalled that 
attained by 
Lydia E. 
Pinkhams 
Vegetable 
Compound 





in the h‘s- 
tory of 
Mrs. 


demand 
for it been 
so great as 
it is today. 

From 
Maine to 

California, 
from the Gulf to the St. Lawrence, come 
the glad tidings of woman’s suffering 
relieved by it ; and thousands upon thou- 
sands of letters are pouring in from 
grateful women, saying that it WILL 
and does positively cure those painful 

Ailments of Women. 

It will cure the worst forms of female 
complaints, all ovarian troubles, inflam- 
mation and ulceration, falling and dis- 
placements of the womb, and consequent 
spinal weakness, and is _ peculiarly 
adapted to the change of life. 

Every time it will cure 


Backache. 


It has cured more cases of leucorrheea 
by removing the cause, than any remedy 
the world has ever known; it is almost 
infallible in such cases. It dissolves and 
expels tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development, and checks 
any tendency to cancerous humors. 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Liver Pills 
work in unison with the Compound, and 
are a sure cure for constipation and sick- 
headache. Mrs. Pinkham’s Sanative 
Wash is frequently found of great value 
for local application. Correspondence 
is freely solicited by the Lydia E. Pink- 
ham Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass., and the 
strictest confidence assured. All drug- 
gists sell the Pinkham’s remedies. The 
Vegetable Compound in three forms, 
— Liquid, Pills, and Lozenges. 
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CONSUMPTION 


To rae Eprroz—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease, By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 

















FREE CURE, tix: 


nesian 


WES is a Positive Cure for Kidney & Urinary 
Rheumatism, etc. It is from the new Poly- 
rub, KAVA-EAVA (botanical name: 


of Dec., 1892. Endorsed by 


Piper 
bd Methysticum) described in New York World, Feb. 8, 
e the Hos itals and Physic ians of Europe as a sure Spe- 
e Hosp an ysiciani 
cific Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Rheu 


‘ ma- 
Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Brick-Dust de ts, 


tism, 
, ete. 
faaitaes and RHEUMATISM 2510527 uct ici Beacttilee boat niin 
toall. We know that ALM AWIS is a Positive Cure for these diseases, and to prove to you its 


=e = id, FREE. if 
nothing. Addresa. The © 


ou are a Sufferer. 
MIDNEY CURE CO.,.41 


and for the sake of introduction, we will send you enough for os week's 


It is an unfailing cure. ba A | 


Avenue, New Yoit.. 
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Defying the March Winds. 


Customer: What kind of a hair-cut d’ye call 


Why, this is the genuine anti-cy- 
clone corkscrew style. All you have to do is 
to screw your hat on and it’ll never blow off. 
—(Judge. 

— 
The Judge: I will sentence you to 30 days in 
the workhouse and a bath. 
Woeful Smithers: Say, Jedge, couldn’t you 
make it 60 widout de wash? 


‘Dear me!” cried the nurse; ‘“‘the baby has 
Sree my railway ticket. What shall I 

0?” 

“Go and buy another right away,’”’ returned 
the mother. “I am not going to let the con- 
ductor punch the baby.”’ 

The Ox: I see you’re ging down to your 
proper level. They sell you by the pound 
now, same as they do the rest of us. 

The Horse: That’s all right. They don’t 
work me up into imitation butter, and that’s 
more than you can say. 


Mother: Mary, that young man is too pre- 
sumptuous. We shall have to sit on him. 
Mary: Leave that tome, ma. I’ll attend to it 
the next time he comes. 


Fingle: There goes a woman with a history. 
Fangle: That one who just left your office? 
How do you know? Fingle: She worked for 
an hour trying to sell it to me. 


“You don’t tell me that I am the prettiest 
woman at the reception, as you used to,”’ pout- 
ed Mrs Snaggs. 

“No,” replied her husband; ‘‘you must re- 
member that I joined the church only two 
weeks ago.” 


George Inness, the painter, soémetimes put 
in fifteen hours a day with his brush. You 
couldn’t get a colored whitewasher to work 
that long at one time, remarks a Florida editor. 

A girl in Kansas on receiving an offer of 
marriage determined to visit her four married 
sisters before giving an answer. She found 
one, formerly a belle, who did all her own 
work, with three children to keep her in the 
house; another was supporting her husband; 
the third didn’t dare to say her life was her 
own, and the fourth was divorced. She went 
home and told the young man she would be 
ready for the ceremony in a month. 

Sentimental Simon (musing): Say, Willie, 
I’d like to go to heaven an’ do nothin’ but 
play on a golden harp. 

Practical Perkins: Did you ever play on a 
harp? % 

Sentimental Simon: No. 

Practical Perkins: I t’ought not; it’s blamed 
hard work. 


Tommy: Do you say 
night? Jimmy: Yep. ‘Does 
hers ?”’ Yep.” “And _ does 
“Naw. Paw don’t need to. 
when he gits to bed.” 


your prayers every 
your maw say 

your paw?” 
It’s almost day 


A young man in Maine, who had prolong- 
ed his call on his ladylove rather later than 
usual, was surprised when a window in an up- 
per story was raised as he left the house and 
the voice of the mistress of the mansion called 
out: “Lesvé an extra quart this morning, 
please.”’ 


MARKET FOR SMILE PRODUCERS 


DON’T 
STOP xu» 
TOBACCO 


eAnd don’t be imposed upon by buying a remedy that eg you to do 
so, as it is nothing more than a substitute. In the sudden stoppage of 
the use of tobacco you must have some stimulant, and in most all cases, 
the effect of the stimulant, be tt opium, morphine, or other opiates, leaves 
a far worse habit contracted. Ask your druggist about ** Baco- 
Curo.’’ _/i ts purely vegetable. You do not have to stop using to- 
bacco with ““Baco-Curo.” / will notify you when to stop and 
your desire ef lobacco will cease. Your system will be as free from 
nicotine as the day before vou took vour first chew or smoke. An tron- 
clad written guarantee to absolutely cure the tobacco habit in all its 
forms, or money refunded. 


We have Hundreds, we publish but few. 


Independence, Wis., Jan. 28, 1895. 

Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
Gentlemen—Last summer I furnished Mr. James Reid 
of the town of Burnside, Trempealeau Co., with three 
boxes of your “Baco-Curo.” He had chewed tobacco for 
over sorte yeara, and the last year used over sixty-five 
pounds. e commenced using “Baco-Curo” and one box 
did not have the effect; when he had used about one-half 
of the second box, he began to lose his taste for tobacco. 
and when he had used one-half of the third box he had 


tis 
Injurious 
To 


Office of the Pioneer Press Co., 


C. W. Hornick, Supt. 
St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 7, 1894. 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Dear Sirs—I have been a tobacco fiend for many years, 
and during the past two years have smoked fifteen to 
twenty cigars regularly every day. My whole nervous 
system became affected, until my paysician told mel 
must give up the use of tobacco for the time being at 
least. I tried the so-called “Keeley Cure,” ‘“No-To-Bac,” 


and various other remedies, but without success, until I 
accidentally learned of your “Baco-Curo.” Three weeks 
ago to-day I commenced using —— preparation, and to- 
day I consider myself completely cured; I am in perfect 
health, and the horrible craving for tobacco, which ever 
inveterate smoker fully appreciates, has completely left 
me. I consider your “Baco-Curo” —— wonderful, and 
can fully recommend it. Yours very truly 

C. W. HorNICK. 


Rodden, TIl., Jan. 14, 1895. 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Dear Sirs—I have been a tobacco fiend for thirty-three 
years and during the past two years have used chewing 
tobacco very extensively. My nervous system became 
affected considerably. I have often tried to give up the 
use of tobacco, but always failed, until I bought three 
boxes of your “Baco-Curo.” Iused tobacco at the same 
time while taking ‘““Baco-Curo,” and after a week I lost 
the appetite for tobacco—smoking or chewing. I am en- 
joying better health, and consider your “Baco-Curo” the 
safest, most harmless and reliable remedy for to break 
the tobacco habit. Yours truly, 





JOHN RODDEN, 
Postmaster, Rodden, Ill. 


Rodden, Il., Jan. 15, 1895. 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Dear Sirs—I have used chewing tobacco very exten- 
sively the past thirty years. I tried so-called “No-To- 
Bac,” and other remedies, but withont success, until I 
bought three} boxes of your “Baco-Curo.” I continued 
chewing tobacco while taking the preparation and find 
that the horrible craving for tobacco has left me, andI 
consider myself cured. I can fully recommend “Baco- 
Curo” to any persons wishing to break themselves of the 
tobacco habit. Yours very truly, 

8. D. WHITE. 


for more than two years. 


desire since. 

I can heartil 
in any form, and are in search of a cure. 
end, if kept up. 
known to the world. 
arettes in me and save your young life. 


me, until informed by the agent. 








About eight weeks ago I bought three boxes of ‘*Baco-Curo.” 
tions, and after taking one and one-half boxes, all the desire for cigarettes left me and I have had no 


lost all his appetite for it, and is now entirely cured. 
Yours truly, 
J. C. TAYLOR, Druggist. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


This is to certify that I, William 8. Sawyer, of Atlantic, 
County of Cass, State of lowa, having been an inveterate 
smoker of tobacco, bought three boxes of “Baco-Curo” 
Dec. 21,1894. Began taking same according to directions 
and can say that I am completely cured of the tobacco 
habit. “Baco-Curo” is simply wonderful and I recom- 
mend it to all who are slaves to the tobacco habit and 
wish to be cured. I am in perfect health and have not 
felt so well in years. That terrible craving which every 
tobacco user has more or less, has completely yy gene 
and I feel like a new man. Hoping that this may do some 
one good and lead him to try this wonderful remedy, 
*“Baco-Curo,” I remain, Yours truly, 

Wm. 8S. SAWYER. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 
Clayton, Nevada Co., Ark., Jan. 28, 1895 
Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 

Gentlemen—For forty years I used tobacco in all its 
forms. For twenty-five years of that time I was a great 
sufferer from general debility and heart disease. For 
fifteen years I tried to quit, but couldn’t. I took va 
rious remedies ,among others “No-To-Bac,” “The Indian 
Tobacco Antidote,” “Double Chioride of Gold,” etc., etc.. 
but none of them did me the least bit of good. Finally, 
however, I purchased a box of your “Baco-Curo” and _ it 
has entirely cured me of the habit in all its forms, and I 
have increased thirty pounds in weight and am relieved 
from all the numerous aches and pains of body and mind. 
I could write a quire “ee upon my changed feelings 
and condition. ours respectfully, 

. H. MARBURY, 
Pastor C. P. Church, Clayton, Ark 


WHAT MR. KRAEMER SAYS OF “‘BACO-CURO”’ 


Atlantic, Iowa, Feb. 4, 1895. 


This is to certify that I, F. D. Kraemer of Atlantic, Iowa, was an inveterate smoker of cigarettes 


I began taking it according to direc- 


recommend “Baco-Curo” to all who are slaves to the cigarette habit or tobacco habit 
I had become so under the influence of cigarettes, I could not 
remember anything; could not study, unless under the influence of the drug, which is death in the 


Cigarettes are sapping the lives out of more boys and young men to-day,than anything bat is 
Boys, before it is too late get some of this remedy that killed the craving for cig- 
Restore yourself to manhood. 
escaped an awful doom, and you have, when cured by “‘Baco-Curo,” for you feel like a new being. 
never felt better in all my life than at this present writing. 
He told me what was the reason I could not do anything unless 
under the influence of the death-dealing poison found in cigarettes. I did not believe him at first, until 
he explained the action on the system. Then I bought the goods and thank God and all concerned, I 
am a sound person to-day. Hoping that this may reach the unfortunate cigarette smoker, I remain, 


You will feel as though you had 


I did not know what was the matter with 


Yours respectfully, 
F. D KRAEMER. 


PRICE $1.00 PER BOX OR THREE BOXES (30 days’ treatment, and guaranteed cure), $2.50. 


For sale by all druggists or 


will be sent by mail upon receipt of price. 


SEND SIX TWO-CENT 


STAMPS FOR SAMPLE BOX. Booklet and proofs free. 


Eureka Chemical & Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 








